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Research Research is the key to progress. Every in- 
The Key dustry that is moving ahead has a research 

department commissioned to find the next 
steps. The freer such departments are from commercial control, 
the more effective they are. 

From the workers in industrial research and the scientists en- 
gaged in pure research come the discoveries that revolutionize techni- 
cal procedure and industrial organization. The field from which we 
may expect much in the immediate future is that of synthetic chem- 
istry, Already it has given us an amazing number of fabrics that 
rival leather, cotton and silk. Recent developments with violet rays 
indicate that synthetic foods may make us less dependent upon the 
fortunes of agriculture, and the factory may replace the farm. 

It is the business of the research department to find the next step 
in industry. The union, therefore, ought to watch for the news from 
the more important research centers for its industry. To know these 
moves in advance is to be able to meet them. It is useless to oppose 
technical progress, and, in addition, technical progress has brought 
higher material standards of living. The union’s problem is to see 
to it that technical changes do not bring hardships to workers. Un- 
less there is an agency competent to speak for the workers, progress 
may be very ruthless. 

Alert union officials can do valuable constructive work by keeping 
informed on what research projects are in their industry. Such 
interest on our, part should be welcomed, for we seek human welfare. 
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In Defense of The consumer is the neglected but indis- 
the Consumer pensable element in the development of busi- 
ness efficiency. Even though his wants be 
ever so simple, the multiplicity of products from which he may choose 
and the mass of advertising that impinges on him in an effort to 
control his patronage rob him of a basis for intelligent decision. 

Suppose a family wishes to be free from the ice man and begins 
to look at mechanical refrigerators. There are 125 companies manu- 
facturing refrigerators, on which they are spending $10,000,000 in 
advertising. But in all this advertising endeavor the average house- 
holder finds little to guide his choice. 

Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink have written a book, “Your 
Money’s Worth,” which is a most illuminating diagnosis of the con- 
sumers’ dilemma. It is a most readable volume, which can not fail 
to interest. It indicates, also, information sources for consumers 
who want to make intelligent purchases. As the preface to the book 
says: ‘While a good deal of concrete information is given respecting 
what goods to buy and what to avoid, this book is not a consumers’ 
Baedeker. It is merely an argument for the handbooks which it is 
hoped may some day come.” 

Accountants have been telling us that the larger part of the 


selling price is added after the commodity is manufactured. So far 
business efficiency has confined itself to the production problem. It 
is time that consumers ask that efficiency be extended to covering the 
selling field also. 


Mr. Ford Mr. Ford has found it necessary to apologize 
Didn’t Know— publicly for articles appearing in the Dear- 

born Independent, and to say that he was 
not aware of the nature of these articles, which were the subject of 
world-wide talk. 

Recently B. C. Forbes published a series of articles in his maga- 
zine on why Henry Ford lost automobile leadership. Mr. Forbes 
quotes at length from former employees of Ford plants—men who 
occupied high and low positions. From all groups comes the re- 
afirmation of the same story—‘‘Mr. Ford doesn’t know.” Workers 
who complained bitterly of the slave-driving tactics of foremen did 
not believe that Mr. Ford knew the facts. 

Mr. Ford does not believe in organization and refuses to have 
the type of administrative agencies that most executives of big busi- 
ness employ. He refuses to have records, accountants, or a research 
department. His business grew too big for him to maintain his 
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personal contact. Arbitrary treatment alienated his sales force and 
his production men. 

There are many who want to see Mr. Ford regain his lost pres- 
tige. The fundamental thing for Mr. Ford to realize is the use and 
value of organization. This he needs in order to have a manage- 

‘ment group that functions efficiently. He needs organization among 
his workers in order that they may tell him the things he does not 
know about his production force. 

Some months ago we said in an editorial entitled ‘““A Challenge 
to Henry Ford”: “The challenge of organized labor invites him to 
become manager of men, cooperating with them in a quest for better 
‘methods and better results.” 

We still stand by the proposal. 


No Substitute Those groups and organizations that are 
for the Union promoting welfare work and employee rep- 

resentation plans as a substitute for standard 
trade unions are carrying their activities into the international field. 
They keep in touch with employers’ organizations and are endeavor- 
ing to influence decisions of international conferences. They are 


also attributing to American employers the credit for initiating the 
American high-wage policy. 

Those who know American business executives may well ask 
these questions: 


If there had been no trade unions, would American industries 
be paying the present high-wage rates? 
If there had been no trade unions, would industries have devised 


employee representation plans? 
If there had been no trade unions, would companies have estab- 


lished employee stock ownership plans, old-age pensions, group in- 
surance, etc. ? 


Because employers realized the value of morale in the plant; 
realized that employees wanted to supplement wages with securities 
to meet possible emergencies and new needs; and realized the value 
of organization of workers as a means for communication and under- 
standings, but as they did not feel sufficiently sure of their ability to 
deal with the real organization—the trade union—they created these 
substitutes. Those who had the idea of completely supplanting the 
trade-union movement were, we believe, very few in number, for not 
many persons are sufficiently ruthless to propose the abolition of the 
trade union. The union remains as before the era of industrial wel- 
fare, the one agency with authority and competence to set standards 
for wage-earners. It is the only agency free enough to give manage- 
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ment the benefit of work experience that management needs in order 
to know production progress. 

Welfare work of employers and experience in representation 
work may be the means of helping more wage-earners to realize what 
they can do for themselves through trade unions. The union will 
not be destroyed because the principle on which it rests is deeply 
rooted in human nature. The application of the principle—that is 
the structure and function of the union—will change as industry 
changes. The vitality of the movement gives it adaptive capacity. 
The principle of unionism is timeless and changeless. 


Air Transportation Within the past two months the United 

States has come to regard the airplane as a 
practical transportation medium. The Atlantic and Pacific non-stop 
flights have quickly accustomed millions to think of travel through 
air highways and to shorten distances by the higher routes. 

From coast to coast comes the announcement of air ports fur- 
nishing the necessary landing facilities. Competition for the title 
“air metropolis” has already started. The Department of Com- 
merce has added a Bureau of Aeronautics to promote commercial 
air transportation. Unmistakably a new transportation period has 
begun. 

These changes are important for the labor movement. It is 
our function to care for the training of workers to be employed in 
the new development as well as for maintaining constructive stand- 
ards for those who shall be employed in the air service. Labor 
policies in this new field ought to begin with the best that have been 
developed on other transportation services and thus avoid the mis- 
takes and losses through which the experience was acquired. 

It would be well, also, to anticipate the probable effect of air 
travel on railroad transportation and air mail on the telegraph. Al- 
ready the advertising man is telling us, “Do not telegraph; send a 
letter by airpost.” Five railroads are considering supplementing 
their lines with air service. 

It would be well for unions in transportation services to watch 
such developments closely. Forethought and efforts to influence 
initial policies will be much better economy than waiting until policies 
have been crystallized, and then probably having to break through 
obstructions. 

Every central labor union would do well to appoint a special 
committee of active workers to plan for the unionization of new indus- 
tries, with special instructions to watch local air-service developments. 
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Industrial Justice A significant decision was recently rendered 
and Equality by the Massachusetts Supreme Court on 
of Contract profit sharing. Roger Babson, of the Bab- 


son Statistical Organization, has for years 
been an advocate of profit sharing. A few years ago he wrote: 


“If profit sharing has any justification it is from the standpoint 
of plain, straightway industrial justice. More money is to be paid 
to employees under the profit-sharing plan because it earns more 
money. Any profit-sharing plan which does not have this justification 
is indeed nothing but charity, and is not to be considered as a serious 
attempt to improve relations between employer and employee.” 


In working out such a plan of social justice for his own em- 
ployees, Mr. Babson instituted profit sharing in one of his three organi- 
zations. It contained the provision that profit sharing should be 
considered deferred wages, and the president should have final de- 
cision on any difference of opinion as to interpretation or application 
of the plan. The reason for this, he explains, is if profitsharing plans 
are to increase ‘courts must protect employers against industrial 
suits by individual employees on any of the thousand questions which 
might be brought up in connection with the operation of the busi- 
ness or the keeping of the accounts.” In other words, “industrial 
justice” should be left entirely with the employer. Profit sharing 
might begin after the second calendar year of service. 

The test of this theory came in connection with the discharge of 
a woman employee—a dental hygienist, employed in 1919 at a salary 
of $20 a week. After a year and a half her salary was raised to 
$21 a week. In 1923 the president discharged her. Had she re- 
mained with the firm until the end of the year she would have been 
entitled to profit sharing. ‘Deferred wages” or profit sharing had 
been allowed her only for 1922. She took up with Mr. Babson her 
claim for “profits.” He replied he was “going to pay his money as 
he saw fit.” As she did not voluntarily leave the employ of the com- 
pany, she believed the Babson Company ought to keep its contract 
and entered suit. To get the case before the Supreme Court, the 
Babson Company accepted a verdict for the plaintiff and then ap- 
pealed. 

The Supreme Court held that arbitration must be based on 
equality between the two parties. “The defendant’s president, it 
may be reasonably inferred, was vitally interested in the decision of 
the question involved,” said the court. “It could have been found 
that he was prejudiced against the allowance of the plaintiff’s claim 
and could not act disinterestedly; that he was not in a position to 
render a fair and impartial decision. In the interest of manifest 
justice, the plaintiff was not bound by such an arbitration.” Deferred 
payment was ordered by the court. 
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This decision is a sturdy rebuke to efforts to lure workers into 
accepting a mess of pottage for their birthright. Unless there is 
equality of bargaining, the terms of the contract are not likely to be 
equitable. Equality of bargaining for wage-earners can be achieved 
only through standard trade unions—controlled by the workers them- 


selves. 


Unequal Status One of the most important problems with 
under Injunctions which trade unions have now to deal is their 

unequal legal status with relation to em- 
ployers. The list of recent court decisions on injunction cases clearly 
creates this situation: employers may secure injunctions restraining 
workers from strikes against non-union materials and thus enjoin 
refusal to work; workers may be enjoined from joining a trade union; 
a trade union may be enjoined from performing its normal work— 
organizing, picketing, paying union strike benefits, etc. 

What is involved is the legal right of combination. This right 
does not exist in reality, unless the combinations can function effec- 
tively. The answer to this rests upon whether union organization 
is an accepted public policy. An affirmative declaration has repeat- 
edly been made to this proposition. 

The trade-union movement is the organization through which 
wage-earners manage their work standards. Organization is nec- 
essary to bring order and purpose into this field. It is accepted that 
combinations are necessary for the development of industries. Labor 
asks the right of combination for workers. 

The time has obviously come for the revision of law on combina- 
tion so that we may have the constructive benefits of greater efficiency. 
There must still be protection against monopolistic evils of combina- 
tion. The trade union is a responsible organization which stands 
ready to assume obligations commensurate with rights accorded it. 
It asks revision of combination law to give it necessary rights, and 
definition of the jurisdiction of equity courts to protect the trade 
union against invasion of these rights. 











THE MODERN WAGE POLICY OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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secure higher wages for workers. The struggle for higher 
wages now enters its third phase. 

In the earliest period organized labor struggled for higher 
money wages. Instead of $10 per week, it tried to secure $11 per 
week, and the next year perhaps $12. 

A second period in the wage policy began as organized labor 
realized that the amount of money is no adequate measure for decid- 
ing whether a wage is high or low, and that it is necessary to relate 
money wages to prices. Then organized labor struggled for higher 
real wages—that is, wages that would buy more. 

Very obvious changes in prices induced organized labor to real- 
ize the necessity for calculating in real wages. 

Very obvious changes in productivity of labor today induce 
organized labor again to widen its wage policy. 

Higher money wages from an economic point of view do not 
improve the situation of the worker if prices increase more than 
money wages. 

Higher real wages from a social point of view do not improve 
the situation of the worker if productivity increases more than real 
wages. 
For higher productivity without corresponding increase of real 
wages means that the additional product has to be bought by others 
than the wage-earner. This means that the social position of the 
wage-earner in relation to other consumers becomes worse, because 
his standard of living will not advance proportionately with those of 
other groups. 

Deteriorating social position, that is, declining purchasing power 
of the mass of the wage-earners in relation to the national product 
brings about industrial instability which will develop into industrial 
crisis. 

The American Federation of Labor is the first organization of 
Labor in the world to realize the importance of the factor produc- 
tivity in economic society. It no longer strives merely for higher 
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money wages; it no longer strives merely for higher real wages; it 
strives for higher social wages, for wages which increase as measured 


by prices and productivity. 


This modern wage policy lifts the movement to an absolutely 
new level. For higher real wages meant only: betterment of the eco- 
nomic position—while higher social wages mean: betterment of the 
economic and social position of the worker. The modern wage policy 
guarantees an active but stable development of industrial society. 


Comments 


I. INTRODUCTION 


One of the chief tasks of organized 
labor has always been to secure 
higher wages for workers. 

Organized labor tries to secure 
higher wages for the workers because 
higher wages mean a better life, be- 
cause higher wages secure progress 
toward life worthy of men. And La- 
bor was organized in order to secure 
for the workers the opportunities 
which growing civilization offers. 

The struggle for higher wages now 
enters its third phase. 

In its struggle for higher wages 
organized labor broadened its point 
of view. Better insight into eco- 
nomic things brought new factors 
into consideration. The modern 
wage policy is the second enlargement 
in the point of view. 


II. EARLIER Pornts oF VIEW 


In the earliest period organized 
labor struggled for higher money 
wages. Instead of $10 per week it 


tried to secure $11 per week, and the 
next year perhaps $12. 

In the earliest period of wage 
struggles and wage negotiations or- 
ganized labor only considered the fig- 
ures. If you get $10 you can spend 
10 times $1 or two times $5. If you 
get $11 you can spend, instead of 10 
times, II times $I or you can spend 
two times $5 and you have left one 
more dollar, while if you get only $10 
there is nothing left after you have 
spent two times $5. And you can 
spend still more if you get $12 per 
week. We call these wages—which 
organized labor in this earliest period 
tried to increase—money wages, be- 
cause it looked only for a higher 
amount of money. 

A second period in the wage policy 
began as organized labor realized 
that the amount of money is no ade- 
quate measure for deciding whether 
a wage is high or low, and that it is 
necessary to relate money wages to 
prices. Then organized labor strug- 
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gled for higher real wages—that is, 
wages that would buy more. 

After a while organized labor real- 
ized that higher money wages do not 
mean always a better living, a more 
abundant life. And just that organ- 
ized labor has to secure for the work- 
ers. But why did higher money 
wages not secure better living con- 
ditions? Let us assume wages rise 
by 10 per cent. If prices, at the same 
time, rise more than 10 per cent, the 
worker can buy less with his wages 
than before, although the money 
amount of the wages is higher. 


Example 


First year: Weekly earnings, $20; 
weekly expenses, $20. 

Then, in the next year, wages in- 
crease by 10 per cent, but prices in- 
crease by 20 per cent. The situation 
is the following now: 

Second year: Weekly earnings, $22 
(10 per cent higher than in the year 
before) ; weekly expenses, $24 (20 
per cent increase of the prices of all 
commodities). 

We see: money wages increased 
but prices increased more. The 
worker has to go into debt, if he 
wants to buy as many commodities 
as in the previous year, or he has to 
restrict his expenses and to buy less; 
that means, of course, that his stand- 
ard of living becomes worse, that his 
economic position becomes worse, al- 
though his money wages increased. 

Organized labor learned that it 
had to pay attention to prices, and 
that wages had to be measured not 
only by the figure indicating the 
amount of money but also by prices; 
organized labor learned to relate 
wages and prices. Wages which are 
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related to prices we call real wages. 
They give a real picture of the eco- 
nomic situation of the worker. The 
real-wage policy of organized labor 
did not intend to keep wages exactly 
on the same level with prices. It did 
not say: if prices go up 10 per cent 
wages also have to go up I0 per cent; 
if prices go down I0 per cent wages 
also have to go down I0 per cent. 
The significance of the second period 
of wage policy lies in the fact that 
prices are a measure for wages. 
Wages may keep pace with prices, 
wages may increase more than prices, 
wages may decrease less than prices; 
but, always prices are the measure 
for wages, always wages are related 
to prices. 


III. How Dip SucH CHANGES IN 
THE Wace Poticy Come AspouT? 


Very obvious changes in prices in- 
duced organized labor to realize the 
necessity for calculating in real wages. 
Very obvious changes in productivity 
of labor today induce organized labor 
again to widen its wage policy. 

One is usually concerned only with 
things which have become obvious. 
If every day you see a green street 
car you don’t notice it. But if sud- 
denly the street car is black you are 
astonished and wonder what it means. 
Just so it was with organized labor. 
As long as prices did not change very 
much organized labor did not care 
about prices. But as prices rose quite 
a bit, organized labor paid attention, 
organized labor began to study the 
problem, and finally started a new 
wage policy, the real-wage policy. 
Nowadays a new factor in economic 
life becomes very obvious—produc- 
tivity.. In the recent past productiv- 
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ity of labor increased very much. 
Organized labor began to pay atten- 
tion, organized labor began to study 
the problem, and, finally, today or- 
ganized labor starts a broader wage 
policy. 


IV. THe Economic Point oF VIEw 
AND THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 


Higher money wages from an eco- 
nomic point of view do not improve 
the situation of the worker if prices 
increase more than money wages. 

We saw that if you get higher money 
wages that does not mean that your 
economic position improves. Because 
the economic position is very much 
determined by the amount of com- 
modities which you can buy for your- 
self and your family. Higher money 
wages, however, do not buy more 
commodities, if the prices of the com- 
modities increase more than the 
money wages. Thus organized labor 
strove for higher real wages, which 
are money wages related to prices, 
in order to improve the economic sit- 
uation of the worker. 

Higher real wages from a social 
point of view do not improve the sit- 
uation of the worker if productivity 
increases more than real wages. 

The worker lives in a society. In 
this society everybody tries to im- 
prove his economic situation. Now 
it can happen that those who are not 
wage-earners improve their economic 
situation more than the wage-earners 
improve theirs. Then the economic 
situation of the wage-earners im- 
proves, since they can buy more com- 
modities than before, but their social 
situation, their position in society, be- 
comes worse because those who are 
not wage-earners can buy proportion- 
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ately more than they can buy. This 
happens, e. g., if productivity in- 
creases more than real wages in- 
crease. Therefore, the Modern Wage 
Policy no longer pays attention 
merely to prices or to real wages, it 
tries no longer to secure merely a 
better economic situation for the 
wage-earner, but it watches, in addi- 
tion, the wage-earners’ social posi- 
tion, his position in society; watches 
also that his share in the progress of 
civilization does not become smaller. 
Thus, as organized labor in the sec- 
ond period paid attention to the de- 
velopment of prices in order to se- 
cure a satisfying economic position 
for the wage earner, it starts now its 
third phase of its wage policy— 
watching the development of produc- 
tivity in order to secure a satisfying 
social position for the worker. 


V. Propuctiviry, REAL WAGEs, 
SocIAL POSITION OF THE WORKER 
AND INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 


For, higher productivity without 
corresponding increase of real wages 
means that the additional product 
has to be bought by others than the 


wage-earner. This means that the 
social position of the wage-earner in 
relation to other consumers becomes 
worse, because his standard of living 
will not advance proportionately with 
those of other groups. 

How does increasing productivity 
bring about such changes in the so- 
cial position of the worker? 

Let us assume: all American work- 
ers produce in one hour 100,000 
commodities. The price of each 
commodity is $1. The value of all 
commodities together is then $100,- 
ooo. All the workers together get 
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as wages for their work $50,000. 
With their wages they can buy 50,000 
commodities, or just half of their 
product. The other half, also 50,- 
000 commodities, will be bought by 
other consumers who are not wage- 
earners. In the next year the pro- 
ductivity increases by 10 per cent, 
that means that all American work- 
ers together, in one hour, produce 
10 per cent more commodities than 
in the year before. They produce 
then, instead of 100,000 commod- 
ities, 110,000 commodities. Let us 
assume that the price of the single 
commodity does not change. It re- 
mains $1 for the single commodity. 
Let us assume that the wages of the 
wage-earners do not change. Then 


they can buy just as many commod- 
ities as in the year before. They get 
together $50,000 as wages, and can 


buy with their wages, as in the year 
before, 50,000 commodities. Their 
real wages remain on the same level, 
they neither decrease nor increase. 
On the other side, in the year before, 
there were 50,000 commodities for 
other consumers. In this year, after 
the increase of the productivity of 
the worker, there are 60,000 com- 
modities left. The additional prod- 
uct of 10,000 commodities has to be 
bought by those other consumers. 
So the consumers who are not wage- 
earners buy 20 per cent more com- 
modities than in the year before. 
Their economic position has im- 
proved, while that of the workers re- 
mained unchanged. That means 
that the social position of the wage- 
earner became worse, he is worse off 
compared with the other consumers, 
because he did not have a share in 
the additional product produced by 
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his increasing productivity. So in- 
creasing productivity to which he con- 
tributed made the social position of 
the worker worse. It did not per- 
mit him to share together with all 
others the benefits of human prog- 
ress. 

Deteriorating social position, that 
is, declining purchasing power of the 
mass of the wage-earners in relation 
to the national product, brings about 
industrial instability which will de- 
velop into industrial crisis. 

If the social position of the wage- 
earner deteriorates, if the share of 
the wage-earner in the national prod- 
uct declines, the product added by 
increasing productivity has to be 
bought by other consumers. In the 
long run, however, those other con- 
sumers—either those in the country 
itself or those abroad—can not ab- 
sorb the total additional product. 
Stocks accumulate. They grow and 
grow. Industrial instability arises, 
industrial instability turns to depres- 
sion and depression to crisis. Allow- 
ing the wage-earner a proportionate 
share in the products of increasing 
productivity, therefore, means from 
the point of view of social economics: 
taking measures to prevent industrial 
instability, industrial depression and 
industrial crisis. 


VI. THe AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND THE POLICY OF 
SociAL WAGES 


The American Federation of La- 
bor is the first organization of Labor 
in the world to realize the importance 
of the factor productivity in eco- 
nomic society. 

All over the world organized labor 
has realized the necessity to turn 
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from a wage policy which provides 
only higher money wages to a wage 
policy which provides also higher 
real wages. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, however, is the first of all trade 
unions or trade union federations to 
realize the importance of the factor 
productivity in economic society; the 
first to provide increasing benefits in 
progressing civilization for the 
worker. 

It no longer strives merely for 
higher money wages; it no longer 
strives merely for higher real wages; 
it strives for higher social wages, for 
wages which increase as measured by 
prices and productivity. 

Striving for higher money wages 
means striving for a higher amount 
of money as wage. Striving for 
higher real wages means striving for 
wages which increase in relation to 
prices and secure a better economic 
situation for the worker. Striving 
for higher social wages means striv- 
ing for wages which increase in rela- 
tion to prices and productivity, and 
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secure a better economic and social 
position for the worker. We call 
these wages social wages because they 
are significant for the position of the 
worker in society. 

In what degree should social wages 
increase? Differently in different in- 
dustries. The social wage policy of 
the American Federation of Labor 
does not intend to keep wages exactly 
on the same level with prices and 
productivity. It does not say, if 
prices and productivity (combined) 
go up IO per cent wages also have 
to go up Io per cent, if prices and 
productivity (combined) go down 10 
per cent wages also have to go down 
10 per cent. The significance of the 
Modern Wage Policy lies in the fact 
that no longer prices alone, but prices 
and productivity are a measure for 
wages. Wages may keep pace with 
prices and productivity, wages may 
increase more, wages may decrease 
less—but always both prices and pro- 
ductivity are the measure for wages, 
always wages are related to prices 
and productivity. 


BUILD BEAUTIFULLY, O AMERICA! 


Build beautifully, O America, 
With marble that shall chart 
The highways of the winds, 
With towers that shall know 
The majesty of dawns, 

The twilight’s benediction; 

But remember to build thy soul 
Beyond the marble, 


Beyond the tower, 


Into truth. 


For dust shall the marble be; 
The vision alone outlasts 
The stone and steel! 


ArTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 

















HOW THE COTTON INDUSTRY WAS 


INTERNATIONALIZED 


Str CHARLES W. 


O MORE laudable object can 
N be imagined than the one the 
““AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST”’ 
has set before itself of bringing about 
a better understanding of the inter- 
national basis upon which industries 
are organized and of the interna- 
tional scope of influences in the eco- 
nomic field, and I am very willing to 
respond to the Editor’s invitation to 
deal with the matter as it affects the 
great international industry of cot- 
ton. Especially am I glad to take up 
my pen when I am informed that the 
main purpose of the series of articles 
which Mr. Green has in view, is that 
wage-earners shali have more infor- 
mation on the subject, for a con- 
sciousness of identity of interest be- 
tween employer and employed on this 
important matter would mean that 
the battle for ideal economic condi- 
tions in all countries would be more 
than half won from the start. 
Hitherto, the indifference of the 
great body of workers to economic 
influences which are at work outside 
the factory walls has been a great 
stumbling block to progress and pros- 
perity, for desirable reforms could 
be brought about much more quickly 
* President, Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Associations, 1894-1914; President, Inter- 


national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations, 1904-1915. 


Macara, Bart. * 


and easily if both sides were bent 
upon having the best possible world 
conditions for the industries to which 
both employers and wage-earners 
look for their livelihood. The view 
of so many of the leaders of the 
operatives, that all they need con- 
cern themselves with are questions of 
wages and hours of labor, is alto- 
gether too narrow, for the happiness 
and full employment of the workers 
depend upon a hundred and one 
things that are not comprehended 
under the heads of wages and hours. 

Everything that affects the em- 
ployer in the conduct of his business 
must affect the wage-earner as much 
if not more, but I have frankly to ac- 
knowledge that there is less inclina- 
tion shown in my own country to 
adopt the viewpoint of mutual in- 
terest than there appears to be in the 
States. For example, I read that 
when a big engineering or other con- 
tract has been lost to an American 
firm, it is no uncommon thing for the 
workers to interview their heads and 
ask the reason for the failure, and 
whether it is any shortcoming or want 
of adaptability on the part of the 
wage-earners that the contract has 
been lost, and if so, whether some- 
thing cannot be done to remedy the 
matter. An instance of this coopera- 
tive spirit, I regret to say, has never 
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come under my notice on this side 
of the Atlantic so far, the workers, 
on the other hand, too often taking 
up the attitude that the question is 
one that concerns the employer only, 
while, as a matter of fact, it concerns 
the wage-earner infinitely more, see- 
ing that he is hit far harder than the 
employer can be by the contract hav- 
ing gone past the firm. 

When I pass this criticism, I must 
make exceptions, and one notable 
one. I am not unmindful of the gen- 
erous part that cotton operatives 
have taken in the past on matters of 
broader interest than the domestic 
ones of wages and hours, and I refer 
particularly to the ungrudging assist- 
ance, financial and otherwise, they 
have given to schemes of cotton grow- 
ing, to the raising of funds for the 
relieving of distress at times of 
famine in India, to combating cotton 
gamblers, and so forth, which re- 
dound to their infinite credit and wis- 
dom. 

It was, indeed, one of the cam- 
paigns in which the operatives of 
Lancashire had taken a noteworthy 
part, which led to the cotton trade 
being internationalized. I refer to 
the situation which arose at the end 
of 1903, when, at a time when Ameri- 
can cotton supplies were low, a de- 
liberate attempt was made by the 
notorious American speculator, Sully, 
and others, to “corner” the cotton 
crop of the Southern States and hold 
up the whole trade of spinning and 
manufacturing to ransom. The oper- 
atives in Lancashire at that time 
cheerfully submitted to the hardships 
entailed in a voluntary reduction of 
labor in order to defeat the aims of 
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these unscrupulous speculators, and 
victory was achieved. 

Then arose the question of what 
could be done to prevent a recurrence 
of a situation which, despite all that 
had been done to combat the designs 
of the gamblers, had rushed the price 
of the raw material to such a height 
that the industry had been reduced to 
a state bordering on paralysis. Spin- 
ners, owing to their inability to pro- 
cure cotton at a price which enabled 
them to run their mills profitably, 
were heavily handicapped; the liveli- 
hood of millions of people was jeop- 
ardized; the workers in trades allied 
to cotton were forced into compara- 
tive idleness; and the price of the 
manufactured goods was raised be- 
yond the limits of any reasonable de- 
mand. 

Conditions, it must be remembered, 
were vastly different then from what 
they are today. To force the price of 
the raw material up to 9d. a pound at 
that time meant virtual ruin to those 
engaged in the cotton trade. Al- 
though yarn and cloth naturally ad- 
vanced in price, they did not do so in 
proportion to the rise in the price of 
cotton, and every producer, owing to 
the all-round advance of his raw ma- 
terial, found his capital account vastly 
increased. Naturally, too, he was 
greatly harassed by the violent fluc- 
tuations in prices that took place on 
the Cotton Exchanges from day to 
day, these sometimes registering as 
much as 2d. a pound in the course of 
a week’s time. 

The English cotton trade at that 
date employed in spinning and weav- 
ing about 500,000 operatives. In 
subsidiary industries and employ- 
ments connected with cotton another 
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half-million were engaged, while the 
numbers mentioned could be multi- 
plied many times over, if we took into 
account the various industries in Eng- 
land, so largely dependent on the suc- 
cessful running of the cotton trade, 
and the dependents of the employees. 
Millions upon millions were threat- 
ened with great hardship, if not actual 
starvation, by the action of one spec- 
ulator—backed, of course, by other 
people’s money—gloating over op- 
portunities of making untold wealth, 
and Lancashire saw again—though, 
fortunately, it did not experience— 
all the misery and privation of the 
cotton famine of the sixties staring it 
in the face. 

At this moment of crisis, I pro- 
posed a scheme of curtailing con- 
sumption, with the object of allowing 
a substantial portion of the “cor- 
nered” cotton to lie as dead capital 
on the hands of the speculator. My 
proposal of a reduction of hours of 
working meant that while employers 
would be saved from insolvency, the 
operatives would retain two-thirds of 
their normal wages over a period of 
twelve months, instead of receiving 
full wages for two-thirds of the year 
and none at all for the remaining 
third, as would have been the case 
had we taken no drastic action to 
meet the situation. The leaders of 
labor at once fell in with the scheme, 
as did the Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Associations, of which 
I was then the president, and by re- 
ducing the working hours in the mills 
from 5514 to 40 per week we had 
the satisfaction ultimately of breaking 
the conspiracy against us and of saving 
the cotton industry from disaster. 

But, nevertheless, it was found to 


be impossible for England to bear the 
full brunt of a battle which concerned 
many other nations besides herself. 
Thirty years before that, when Lan- 
cashire consumed three-quarters ot 
the American crop, it might have 
been feasible for England to fight out 
the matter single-handed; but where- 
as in 1873 the entire cotton crop of 
America averaged some 3% million 
bales, it averaged about 11 million 
bales in 1903, and many other nations 
had entered upon the business of pro- 
ducing cotton goods. These nations 
were engaged chiefly in manufactur- 
ing for their own needs, it is true, 
while England, as now, did the great 
bulk of the cotton-exporting trade of 
the world, but, even so, their partici- 
pation in the work of cotton-goods 
production made it imperative that 
they should join in the effort to frus- 
trate the speculators in the raw ma- 
terial if cotton was to be safeguarded 
from these attacks in future. 

Consequently, it being clear that 
the development of the cotton indus- 
try throughout the world had made 
it essential that there should be in- 
ternational combination to meet such 
situations as had then arisen, the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, at a meeting 
held in Manchester in December, 
1903, decided to cable all continental 
and American associations of cotton 
spinners, suggesting general short 
time working in the cotton spinning 
trade to check speculation in the raw 
material. 

The call, as could be expected, did 
not at once meet with universal ap- 
proval. Austro-Hungary, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and France were more favor- 
able than Germany and the United 
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States, but after I had fully set forth 
the necessity of combined action in 
an article which appeared in three 
languages in the “Revue Economique 
Internationale,’ a number of the 
countries not only fell into line on the 
matter of short time to defeat the 
particular trouble in hand, but gave 
their warm-hearted adherence to a 
proposal for establishing a perma- 
nent international body to deal with 
all questions likely to improve the 
status and contribute to the welfare 
of the cotton industry in all countries. 

My first step, however, was to ad- 
dress British Master Cotton Spin- 
ners, and this I did in a letter which 
included a formal scheme of working 
to checkmate gambling and cornering. 

In that letter I made the following 
statements: 


“I have confined the suggested 
scheme in the meantime to the spin- 
ning section of the industry, which is 
the section which has to deal with 
the raw material. It is apparent, 
however, that the interests of manu- 
facturers, finishers, calico printers, 
bleachers, dyers and merchants are 
seriously menaced by the gambling 
operations which so unduly raise the 
price of the raw material, thus 
paralyzing the markets; and that 
these sections of the trade ‘ought: 
eventually to bear some share in the 
proposed scheme. This scheme, how- 
ever, would have to be elaborated in 
the future by some body representa- 
tive of every section of the trade, by 
whom the funds contributed would be 
administered. 

“The changed conditions under 
which our supply of raw cotton is ob- 
tained, and the manner in which the 
markets for it can be manipulated, 
make it clear that no single cotton 
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spinning concern, however large or 
wealthy, can separately deal with the 
conditions of today. In my opinion, 
it is necessary to devise means where- 
by in this matter British Master Cot- 
ton Spinners can act in combination, 
and, if possible, bring in European 
and American spinners also. 

“The crisis is acute and calls for 
strong and united action. I therefore 
earnestly hope that this scheme, which 
is an equitable one, will be univer- 
sally adopted.” 


It was seen from the start of this 
international short time movement 
that there would always be difficulties 
in the way of obtaining an absolute 
uniformity of action in an industry in 
which the diversity of engagements 
was so multifarious as in the cotton 
trade, but if all were animated by a 
spirit of determination to work to- 
gether for the common good, it was 
thought that there would be no over- 
burdening hardship on those whose 
engagements compelled them to run 
in submitting to a payment of a levy 
in lieu of working short time. This 
levy would naturally vary in differ- 
ent countries. The system proposed, 
which had all the advantages of a 
great combine, while not interfering 
with individual management, had 
been applied with marked success in 
England. 

In due time cotton spinners had 
the satisfaction of seeing Sully and 
his confederates forced to throw 
their cotton upon the market. But 
this was not enough. It still left the 


cotton trade vulnerable to every at- 
tack that speculators cared to make 
upon it. One way, of course, was to 
begin at once to raise an alternative 
supply of cotton, but this, at the best, 
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is a lengthy business, as is seen from 
the fact that it took America over 30 
years to raise her first million bales. 
We in England had already taken 
steps to establish a cotton-growing 
association, and were busy experi- 
menting in various parts of central 
Africa, as well as in the Sudan and 
the West Indies. 

Other suggestions, and very good 
ones, were that we should form a 
syndicate and acquire land in America 
already ripe for growing cotton, and 
that English and Continental spin- 
ners should upset the calculations of 
the gamblers by buying direct from 
the plantations and thus save all in- 
termediate charges, as is done by 
many spinners in the Southern States, 
but these proposals for one reason or 
other were not at the time practicable. 
We wanted something immediate— 
something that would, if possible, be 
in operation before the next cotton 
crop was due to come to hand. 

At the Lancashire meeting, which 
backed the proposal to reduce the 
working week for as long a period 
as was necessary to break the cotton 
corner, the messages received from 
American and European spinners 
showed that an international move- 
ment was possible if we had but the 
means of bringing such an organiza- 
tion into being. The difficulty was 
to find the means. We approached 
the British Prime Minister, who hap- 
pened also to be the Member of Par- 
liament for one of the Manchester 
constituencies, but though the Gov- 
ernment received us sympathetically, 
nothing definite was done. This has 
all along been my experience of gov- 
ernments. Whatever their political 
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coior they are insensitive to the vital 
needs of our staple industries. If 
they do move at all, on behalf of in- 
dustry, it is only when they have been 
spurred into action by the importu- 
nate demands of the electorate, and 
then, more than likely, their inter- 
ference will be disastrous. 

There was nothing for it but to get 
busy and help ourselves. Instead of 
waiting for government action, I rec- 
ommended that the English Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners 
should take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of calling an international 
congress. The replies which came to 
hand were favorable, and the place 
chosen for the assembly was Zurich. 
The Swiss Cotton Employers’ Asso- 
ciation was asked to act as joint con- 
veners, and the historic gathering 
took place on May 23, 1904. At 
Zurich, then, representatives consist- 
ing of the most prominent men in the 
business in Europe first met upon a 
common platform with a common pur- 
pose. The occasion was the birth of 
a new international idea in industry. 
Out of the deliberations of that con- 
gress grew the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ & 
Manufacturers’ Associations, which 
was formally established at a second 
assembly in the year following in 
Manchester, which became the head- 
quarters of the movement. 

Every cotton-using country either 
joined this federation or cooperated 
with it, and each year, since its incep- 
tion, except during the war period, 
the members have met in congress in 
the various capitals of Europe, or 
sent delegations to America and 
Egypt to study cotton-growing condi- 
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tions on the spot. As its president 
from its formation to the year 1915, 
I have naturally taken pride in its 
work, and the record of achievement, 
contained in the nineteen volumes of 
reports that have been issued, will 
convince any impartial student of in- 
dustry that the federaticn has been 
one of the greatest movements in the 
history of international cooperation. 
Not only that, but he will be im- 
pressed with the fact that as a pre- 
cursor to the present League of Na- 
tions it did an admirable work; in- 
deed, it is questionable whether an 
industrial organization of: such scope 
and character may not be of much 
more value in the cause bf peaceful 
penetration and international amity 
than can be any gatherisg of poli- 
ticians, however highly accredited. 
There is one aspect of this inter- 
national enterprise that I ‘should !'!-e 
to have understood clearly. The 
federation has never in. any sense 
been concerned in creating monopolies 
or making itself into a close corpora- 
tion for the purpose of extorting high 
profits, and thus conspiring to pe- 
nalize the consumer. It has never 
been a price-fixing organization, but 
has existed simply for the purpose of 
securing unity on matters of high 
policy, the trade remaining as com- 
petitive as it was before the federa- 
tion came into being. What we have 
sought to bring about are just those 
things which would benefit the wage- 
earner as much as, if not more than, 
the employer. We have sought, first 
of all, to secure ample supplies of the 
raw material at a reasonable price, 
which must, of course, be in the in- 
terest of full and regular employment 
of spindles and looms; we have en- 
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aeavored to equalize conditions of 
labor in the various countries; and we 
have especially sought to ameliorate 
the conditions under which a great 
many of the unorganized operatives, 
particularly in the Far East, have for 
years been obliged to work. In my 
time as president, at least, we worked 
in sympathy with all efforts made by 
the wage-earners to improve their 
condition, and if, as one British Labor 
Member of Parliament stated some 
time ago, there are now no fewer 
than seventeen countries in Europe 
pledged to a 48-hour week, and coun- 
tries in the Far East have substan- 
tially reduced their hours, no little 
of the credit for this state of things 
must be given to the International 
Cotton Federation. The Interna- 
tional Federation of Textile Work- 
ers’ Associations, as well as the Em- 
ployers’ International Cotton Federa- 
tion, have been working steadily in 
the direction of equalizing working 
conditions everywhere, and I doubt if 
the rank and file of either employers 
or operatives are aware of how much 
has heen achieved already by these 
two important international bodies. 

Since I ceased to take an active 
part in the conduct of the affairs of 
the International Cotton Federa- 
tion, I have noted with regret a de- 
cidedly reactionary tendency on the 
part of some of its members, par- 
ticularly in the matter of hours of 
labor. Their argument is that the 
conditions resulting from the war, 
and the cheapness of labor in the Far 
East, make it necessary for England 
to go back to the pre-war working 
week if she is to hold her former 
place in the scheme of things, which is 
quite a misconception of the whole 
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situation. It is the shortening of de- 
mand owing to the impoverishment 
of the world by the war that has 
been, and is yet, the trouble with a 
cotton trade which has been built up 
on an export basis, and not any com- 
petition that England has to face 
from the cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers of other countries. The 
countries that run the long hours are 
not stealing our trade, for the simple 
reason that they do not make the fine 
class of goods on which we are en- 
gaged, and their products, therefore, 
do not enter the markets for which 
we cater. 

I should be extremely sorry to see 
any backward step taken on either the 
question of hours or any other which 
affects the comfort and welfare of 
the workers, and especially would it 
be derogatory in the case of England, 
which has always taken a leading part 
in great international crusades for 
the betterment of the peoples of the 
world. 

Cotton, of course, is not the only 
industry in the internationalization of 
which we in this country have taken 
an active part. One of my most 
cherished remembrances is to have 
assisted in the founding of that great 
body, the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the establishment of 
which redounds so splendidly to the 
credit of that inspired American, the 
late David Lubin. Mr. Lubin came 
to me at the time when his campaign 
had suffered a serious set-back on the 
Continent of Europe, and I entered 
into his scheme with enthusiasm, see- 
ing in the internationalization of the 
dual industries of cotton and agricul- 
ture a means of safeguarding the two 
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main necessities of life, food and 
clothing. I have told in my books, 
and more particularly in the volume 
“Recollections,” where a whole chap- 
ter is devoted to the subject, how the 
establishment of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture came about, 
and also set down my own proud 
share in its realization, and I would 
recommend to all Americans the story 
of the life and achievements of 
Lubin, as a great example of per- 
severance in a good cause and as a 
career for emulation. We both saw 
that active cooperation between the 
various countries of the world was 
the only means of ensuring the neces- 
sities of life for our great and grow- 
ing population, and that international 
organization must be adopted if we 
were to make headway in promoting 
the great ideals of mankind. 
Speaking personally, I may say 
that internationalism has long claimed 
my most active sympathy, and I have 
set forth, in season and out of season, 
the value, politically, socially and in- 
dustrially, of international co-opera- 
tion and interdependence. We must 
go forward, strong in this faith, tak- 
ing the widest of views, and seeking 
on cooperative lines to develop the 
great untapped resources of the world 
for the general benefit of humanity. 
In these days there can be no “splen- 
did isolation” for any country, either 
in politics or industry. The world 
has become too small for that. We 
shall be obliged in future to look at 
things from the international stand- 
point, whether we like the idea or 
not; but I myself believe that that is 
the true course and that the greatest 
of good will ensue from following it. 
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UCH has already been writ- 
ten relative to the first Inter- 
national Economic Confer- 

ence held at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
May, 1927, in which the United States 
participated officially. Much more 


will be written, for the main conclu- 
sions reached by the conference, if ap- 
plied by the countries of Europe, will 
materially assist in improving their in- 


dustrial conditions and tend to bring 
about better international relations. 

The conference was quite different 
from those international gatherings 
since the Armistice, in which states- 
men, diplomats and practical men of 
affairs sought to protect or advance 
the particular interests of their own 
country, frequently to the disadvan- 
tage of some other, while formulating 
policies which were to be applied by 
all of the nations. Instead of the 
diplomat and politician applying 
much the same methods, and for the 
same purpose as diplomacy functioned 
before the war, the International 
Economic Conference was composed 
of outstanding bankers, manufactur- 
ers, directors of great commercial 
enterprises, economists, leaders in 
agriculture, trade union officials and 
cooperators. These national delega- 
tions in most instances were accom- 
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Federation of Labor 


panied by a group of experts and 
official advisers. 
The conference, which had been 


called largely by the initiative of 
France, and as the result of long and 
thorough preliminary arrangements, 
was expected to make a general study 
and analysis of the economic causes 
of the present disturbed equilibrium 
in commerce and industry. 

It was hoped and expected that as 
a result of national experience during 
recent years, it would be possible to 
adopt general policies or recommen- 
dations which would be of a practical 
helpful character, so that in addition 
to the more rapid production of 
wealth, greater consideration could 
be given to human values, the welfare 
and the rights of human beings. 

The results of the conference can 
not be fully evaluated unless condi- 
tions existing throughout the world, 
and particularly in Europe, are un- 
derstood. Industrial, commercial 
and financial conditions are quite dif- 
ferent than before the war. Great 
nations have been impoverished. 
Vast sums of money, the accumula- 
tion of generations, was expended in 
the terrific contest, which left only 
death, destruction and waste in its 
wake. 

In the effort made by European 
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‘countries to recover, industrial and 
commercial policies were set in mo- 
tion which, in some instances, had 
proven harmful, commercial rival- 
ries between some of the countries 
creating conditions which diplomacy 
could not adjust. Tariffs were high, 
made so as the result of post-war 
competition. They were changed fre- 
quently in some countries by execu- 
tive decree instead of parliamentary 
action. Manufacturers doing an ex- 
port business ran great risks in manu- 
facturing for other markets, for a 
change in another nation’s tariff 
might, in a week, destroy their busi- 
ness. 

Shipments of goods from one 
country to another were frequently 
held up for months as a result of cus- 
toms’ disputes, so that when the ship- 
ment finally reached the customer the 
value of the goods had been greatly 
reduced. There was the use of many 
different terms in the nomenclature of 
the dutiable articles between many of 
the nations, so that a confusion arose 
in customs as to just what class and 
classification a specific article be- 
longed. 

In addition to all of these handi- 
caps to the reasonably free passage of 
goods from one country to another, 
there was the growing conviction that 
European methods of production as 
a whole were not as efficient as they 
should be. There was some unneces- 
sary waste of material, but a much 
greater waste of labor, much wholly 
unnecessary labor being done; this 
labor increasing the cost of produc- 
tion, but failing to increase the 
amount of wealth being produced. 

There were serious agricultural 
problems, for some European coun- 
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tries depended largely upon agricul- 
tural exports for their financial re- 
cuperation, while others, more indus- 
trial, were compelled to depend upon 
the crops of other lands to support 
their industrial population, the cost 
of producing and distributing food 
export and import duties entering 
largely into the costs of production 
in the industrial centers. 

All of these problems were freely 
and frankly discussed, both in the 
plenary and the divisional sections of 
the conference. 

The first four days of the confer- 
ence were given over to plenary ses- 
sions, at which the world’s leading 
authorities in finance, industry, com- 
merce, economics and labor discussed 
the problems coming before the con- 
ference in specially prepared ad- 
dresses. This period of speech-mak- 
ing, while a trifle tedious because of 
the long time devoted to it, never- 
theless served to open the delegates’ 
minds to the detail facts of the gen- 
eral problem, as well as its serious- 
ness. 

The conference then divided itself 
into three main sections—industry, 
commerce and agriculture. In the 
section on commerce it being found 
necessary to further subdivide the 
body because of the many largely 
technical subjects which it was neces- 
sary to consider in detail. After the 
work of these divisions had been com- 
pleted, the plenary conference was 
reconvened, and the recommenda- 
tions which had been prepared 
adopted. 

The method of conducting such an 
important conference was interesting. 
Long before the conference convened 
a committee had begun the prepara- 
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tion of a program which would in- 
clude the principal subjects which 
must be discussed, this work having 
been done under the direction of Mr. 
Theunis, ex-Premier of Belgium, as- 
sisted by Sir Arthur Salter, Economic 
Secretary of the League of Nations, 
and Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of 
the International Labor Office, and 
a number of internationally known 
men. 

The subdivisions of the confer- 
ence, in addition to the chairman, 
elected several vice-presidents and 
one or two officers known as rap- 
porteurs. These officers served as a 
special committee taking the resolu- 
tions presented, the sections’ action 
upon them, and preparing these as a 
report to the general conference. 
One of the members of this group 
in each division served as a laison 
officer, keeping the chairman of the 
other sections informed of what was 
being considered and of the con- 
clusions being reached. So that while 
the delegates attending the sessions 
of one section might be unable to take 
part in the debates and discussions 
occurring in another section, they 
could be kept informed, so that when 
the plenary conference reconvened 
the delegates had a general knowl- 
edge of what had been done by the 
other sections. 

The sum total of the conference’s 
recommendations relative to agricul- 
ture were that cooperative farmers’ 
organizations are desirable, and that 
there should be international cooper- 
ation on the subject of credit to farm- 
ers, the program adopted reading, in 
part: 

“Special emphasis is laid upon the 
importance of developing all forms of 
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cooperation, including trade between 
consumers’ cooperative societies, both 
within and across national frontiers. 
The provision of university courses on 
cooperation, and unification of the 
laws on that subject, are likewise ad- 
vised.” 

A world-wide program of agricul- 
tural research with widespread pub- 
licity was also recommended. 

In the field of commerce, the con- 
ference expressed the conviction that 
lower tariffs in Europe are essential 
to the development of her industry. 
It was recommended that all trade 
harriers which had been established 
as a result of the war should be re- 
moved. That commercial treaties 
between nations should be entered 
into for long time periods, so that in- 
dustry could adjust itself to interna- 
tional business with more assurance 
than is possible at present. That 
such commercial treaties should as- 
sure equality of treatment, and all 
contain the most favored nation 
clauses. That a commission be ap- 
pointed to unify the terminology or 
nomenclature of tariffs and customs, 
so that an article would be known by 
the same name in each country so far 
as the application of standards and 
tariffs was concerned. That all pro- 
hibitions on exports should be abol- 
ished. That internal taxes should 
apply identically to foreigners and 
citizens within a country. That spe- 
cial tariffs and unfair discriminations 
should be abolished. That nations 
should refrain from sudden or fre- 
quent changes in their tariffs, and 
finally that “dumping” (the sale of 
large quantities of material, at ma- 
terially lower prices than charged for 
the same in the country producing 
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the articles) should be restricted or 
abolished. 

Among the many recommendations 
of the industrial section were two of 
outstanding importance. The first 
was a recommendation to simplify 
and unify the vital and industrial sta- 
tistics of all countries on an interna- 
tional basis. The present interna- 
tional statistics relative to industry, 
the cost of production, the real wage, 
and per capita production, are such 
that even highly trained experienced 
statisticians are unable to know with 
certainty just what are the facts. 

The outstanding action of the sec- 
tion on industry was its approval of 
“rationalization,” the European term 
for what was once known in this 
country as scientific management. 
Compared with American methods 
of production, European practice as 
a whole is antiquated. There is much 
unnecessary industrial waste as well 
as unnecessary labor, labor being em- 
ployed in many instances under such 
conditions that the workman’s ef- 
forts can produce but little wealth, 
making higher wages and lower prices 
for the necessities of life economically 
impossible. 

Among the delegates and experts 
present were a number prominent in 
their own countries as industrial en- 
gineers, who, as scientifically trained 
men, understood what the elimination 
of unnecessary labor has done to in- 
crease the wealth produced by indus- 
try. One of these, Mr. Mauro of 
Italy, struck the keynote in the first 
really important speeches made be- 
fore the industrial section. 

After pointing out the necessity 
for scrapping obsolete methods of 
production, obsolete plants and ma- 
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chinery, and the application of more 
sound and practical methods of pro- 
duction directed by trained industrial 
engineers, he pointed out that these 
new and necessary methods of pro- 
duction could not be safely or suc- 
cessfully established without labor’s 
cooperation. He then made it clear 
that this cooperation could only be 
secured by giving labor a voice in the 
installation and application of these 
new methods. He emphasized the 
fact that if these more scientific 
methods of production were to be 
used by employers and bankers solely 
for their own greater personal profit, 
that they must inevitably fail. If 
they were to be truly sound and scien- 
tific these improved methods of pro- 
duction must result in two definite 
conditions—higher wages to the wage 
earner and lower prices for manu- 
factured goods. 

Mr. Mauro’s views were most ably 
supported by Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt 
of the American group, an engineer 
who, for many years, has devoted 
himself to improved methods of pro- 
duction. 

The resolution finally adopted pro- 
vided, among other things, that the 
cooperation of employees and the as- 
sistance of trade and industrial or- 
ganizations must be had in a success- 
ful establishing of “rationalization.” 

During the debate upon this sub- 
ject the delegations from one of the 
northern European countries desired 
to have this portion of the resolution 
so worded that it could be inter- 
preted as applying to cooperation be- 
tween the employees in a plant, as a 
whole, and the employer. What was 
evidently in their minds was some- 
thing akin to company unions. This 
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attitude led to an immediate ques- 
tioning by some of the trade union- 
ists. As a result Sir Arthur Balfour 
of the British delegation stated em- 
phatically that he did not favor such 
a condition, but that what he had in 
mind, and what he felt sure the con- 
ference intended, was that this co- 
operation between management and 
labor meant the cooperation between 
management and the official represen- 
tatives of the trade union movement. 

The resolution itself gives greater 
recognition to organized labor than 
any other which has been adopted by 
an international conference, but Sir 
Arthur Balfour’s statement, which 
was accepted without a protest by the 
conference, emphasizes and makes 
still stronger the affirmation that in 
installing improved methods of pro- 
duction it is essential that manage- 
ment should consult with the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, so that 
true cooperation can be established. 

The American delegation were 
aware that sentiment towards the 
United States in some of the Euro- 
pean countries was not as friendly as 
it might be, that America’s compara- 
tive wealth and supremacy in indus- 
try was not wholly gratifying to some 
nations who had formerly held a 
dominating position, and that Amer- 
ica’s advice might not be taken in 
good grace. Asa result of this it was 
the policy of the United States rep- 
resentatives to refrain from intro- 
ducing resolutions or offering gratui- 
tous information or advice. 

The American attitude shown on 
all occasions was to place all of the 
data and information in their hands 
at the disposal of every one who de- 
sired information, and to freely give 
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advice when it was asked for; to in- 
dicate in every way possible a willing- 
ness to be helpful. The result of this 
policy proved its wisdom, for long be- 
fore the conference concluded its 
work it had enabled the Americans 
present to be much more helpful than 
would have been the case otherwise. 

It would be interesting to give the 
long list of the internationally known 
men who participated in the confer- 
ence, but space does not make this 
possible. Labor was represented by 
a number of its outstanding leaders 
upon national delegations. Among 
these were Wilhelm Eggert, Secre- 
tary of the German Federation of 
Labor; Cornelius Mertens, Secretary 
of the Belgium Federation of Labor; 
Arthur Pugh, President British 
Trade Union Congress; J. P. Niel- 
sen, Secretary Danish Federation of 
Labor; Leon Jouhaux, Secretary 
French Federation of Labor; J. 
Oudegeest of Holland, Secretary In- 
ternational Federation of Labor; 
Johan Olof Johansson, Treasurer 
Swedish Federation of Labor; Max 
Weber, Secretary Swiss Federation of 
Labor; and R. Tayerle, Secretary 
Czechoslovakia Federation of Labor. 
Including members of delegations 
and expert industrial advisers, there 
were thirty trade union officials in 
attendance. 

In addition there were Edmondo 
Rossoni, representing the National 
Italian Fascisti Unions, and the Rus- 
sian delegation who, though appar- 
ently all intellectuals, professed to 
represent nothing but labor. 

Forty-four nations were repre- 
sented. These delegates and their 
expert advisers made a body of some 
four hundred men and women. 
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new on our American rail- 
roads. It has been in effect 
on some railroads for a number of 
years, but little or no effort has been 
made by the railroads to standardize 
the training, or measure its results. 
The individual] railroad has been con- 
tent to apply the training according 
to its own ideas, usually delegating 
some officer to supervise the training 
as a minor part of his various duties; 
with the inevitable result that scant 
attention was paid the subject there- 
after. An interview with mechan- 
ical department officials wil! in most 
instances disclose that they know lit- 
tle about the apprentices on their rail- 
road. They know that they have 
some sort of apprentice training, but 
just what the training consists of, how 
it is applied, the results obtained by 
it, or any of the numerous phases of 
the training, they know nothing 
about. 
Apprentice 


epee training is not 


like 


training has, 
“Topsy,” just grown up on our rail- 


roads. There are a great many rail- 
roads that have not gone into appren- 
tice training at all, and on these rail- 
roads, much may be accomplished. 
Our railroads quite generally recog- 
nize the importance of training fu- 
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ture mechanics through an apprentice- 
ship system. They are also coming 
to realize that the customary practical 
training must be supplemented by a 
certain amount of technical educa- 
tion if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. 

Recent developments in railroad 
industry, indicate that our railroads 
are beginning to realize the necessity 
for an apprenticeship system that will 
train young men for the industry in 
a manner to fit them thoroughly for 
their future work. Other industries 
cannot be depended on to train men 
for the railroad industry. Therefore, 
if we are to continue forging ahead 
on our railroads we must train our 
own young men. Other industries 
are doing this and the railroad indus- 
try is compelled, in its own interest to 
inaugurate a systematic training of 
men which will secure higher type 
of men, eleminate the unfit, and train 
them in the technical as well as the 
practical work of railroading. No 
more loyal or efficient men are to be 
found in the world than our railroad 
men, taking them as a group; yet any 
railroad executive will tell you that 
one of his hardest problems is to 
find qualified men to promote to posi- 
tions of authority and responsibility. 
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This condition is brought about solely 
by lack of proper training. 

And how are young men in the 
railroad service to be given the nec- 
essary training? The railroads can 
give them necessary practical training 
and experience; but they are not in 
a position to furnish the required 
technical education. Railroad man- 
agement is expert in the furnishing 
of transportation, but they have no 
experience in providing technical edu- 
cation for their employees. This is 
quite properly the province of trained 
educators. This does not necessarily 
imply that our young men must go to 
universities or colleges to secure the 
necessary technical training. Desira- 
ble though this might be it would be 
impossible for most of our young men 
to accomplish so elaborate a program 
of education. 

The very fact that our railroads 
are spread like a great network over 
the entire country, serving every com- 
munity, great and small, means that 
the majority of railroad workers are 
out of reach of the college and the 
university. Again, the fact that a 
great many of our young men are 
compelled by economic reasons to go 
to work at an early age, closes for 
them the door of opportunity, in so 
far as a college education is con- 
cerned. What, then, can we do to 
provide the desired technical train- 
ing? 

The solution of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that if we cannot send our 
young men to college we can bring 
the essential technical training to 
them. Experienced educators, cap- 
able railroad men, are available to 
cooperate with the railroad manage- 
in furnishing technical training 
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through the United States mail. The 
advantages of this method are many, 
and completely offset the arguments 
against ordinary correspondence 
school training. By this method the 
Baltimore & Ohio is achieving splen- 
did results through training its ap- 
prentices, as is also the Missouri 
Pacific, where the same methods are 
in effect. 

For a number of years, the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad furnished 
its apprentices in the mechanical de- 
partment a technical training, in ad- 
dition to the practical training re- 
ceived by the apprentice in the shop. 
The plan of furnishing the technical 
training was substantially as follows: 
Apprentice schools were established 
at the various stations, where the ap- 
prentices were given two hours train- 
ing two days each week, by an ap- 
prentice instructor paid by the rail- 
road. The railroad supplied the nec- 
essary books and supplies, as well as 
the necessary drawing instruments 
needed by the apprentices. The rail- 
road also supplied the facilities nec- 
essary in the way of desks, class- 
rooms, furniture, etc. The appren- 
tices were paid their hourly rate of 
pay while attending the school and 
were expected to apply themselves 
studiously while attending apprentice 
classes. This class method training 
was in effect at eleven of the larger 
stations where apprentices were em- 
ployed. While some good results 
were obtained, the training was not 
wholly satisfactory, and this sort of 
training was discontinued by the rail- 
road company in 1922. 

After several years of experience 
in the classroom method of instruc- 
tion, the management made a care- 
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ful survey of the results that were 
being obtained. The survey devel- 
oped the fact that there were a num- 
ber of apparent disadvantages to the 
method of instruction that had been 
in use. Since classrooms were op- 
erated at only the larger stations 
(eleven in number), no _ technical 
training was being given the appren- 
tices at the smaller stations; hence all 
of the apprentices were not being 
given equal opportunity. There was 
little coordination of effort as be- 
tween the eleven schools, each operat- 
ing according to the ideas of the ap- 
prentice instructor in charge, and asa 
result there was no uniformity as to 
the training received by the appren- 
tices. The schools were in disfavor 
among the supervision, who resented 
being deprived of the services of the 
apprentice for two hours twice a 
week, just at a time when the super- 
visor was likely to find himself in need 
of the apprentice in the shop for a 
job required in a hurry. The appren- 
tices themselves, for the most part, 
regarded the school as a vacation for 
two hours twice a week, as no special 
individual lesson requirements were 
necessary. The progress of the 
schools was based on the progress of 
the class as a whole, rather than any 
individual progress, and no individ- 
ual performance records were kept. 
In short, the apprentices who ob- 
tained any benefits were those who 
were ambitious and who would have, 
in all probability, secured an equal 
amount of technical training on their 
own initiative, if it had not been pro- 
vided by the railroad company. Fin- 
ally, it was a very expensive training 
for the railroad company, when the 
apprentices’ time lost from work was 
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considered in addition to the cost of 
operating the schools. 

This training was discontinued in 
1922, and it was not until Septem- 
ber, 1926, that a new method of 
furnishing technical training to the 
apprentices was put into effect. Dur- 
ing this time the Federated Shop 
Crafts repeatedly requested the rail- 
road company to provide some tech- 
nical training for the apprentices, and 
while the railroad was willing to do 
this, they were not sure in their own 
mind just what sort of technical train- 
ing would be most desirable and effec- 
tive. 

The Baltimore and Ohio manage- 
ment fully recognized the desirability 
of maintaining a definite schedule of 
technical training for their appren- 
tices. They were further interested 
and influenced by the fact that the 
Federated Shop Crafts were in hearty 
sympathy with such a program, and 
had frequently suggested to the man- 
agement that some system of techni- 
cal training for apprentices be re- 
sumed. 

Beginning in the year 1923, the 
Baltimore and Ohio had been oper- 
ating under a cooperative agreement 
with the Federated Shop Crafts, 
therefore, it was only natural that 
the management should give serious 
attention to these suggestions regard- 
ing apprentice training. 

In order to arrive at the best pos- 
sible method of procedure, the man- 
agement agreed to the appointing of 
a joint committee of two men repre- 
senting the management and two men 
representing the employees, this com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of 
apprentice training, and make a rec- 
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ommendation as to what training 
should be provided. 

This committee spent three months 
investigating the possibilities of tech- 
nical training, visiting a number of 
shops for the purpose of observing 
what was being done on other rail- 
roads and the results that were being 
obtained. They likewise visited prac- 
tically every school of any conse- 
quence, which supplied railroad ap- 
prentice technical training, to observe 
the methods and the manner in which 
the schools operated. The commit- 
tee was made up of practical railroad 
men, each of whom had served an 
apprenticeship himself. They knew 
of their own knowledge what was 
best for the apprentices. These men 
all felt that the technical training 
which it was hoped to give the ap- 
prentices should have for its intent 
and purpose the making of well- 
rounded-out mechanics in the several 
crafts. It was agreed that the pur- 
pose of technical training was not to 
make mathematicians nor draftsmen 
out of the apprentices, but to give 
them a sufficient ground work of the 
fundamentals of these two necessary 
subjects to make them proficient cap- 
able mechanics in the final analysis, 
to make them mechanics both in the 
theoretical as well as in the practical 
part of their trades. 

The investigations of the commit- 
tee soon demonstrated the fact that 
no system of training was to be had, 
ready made, that would fit their ideas 
of proper technical training for the 
apprentices on the Baltimore and 
Ohio. It became evident that the 
only way to get just what they wanted 
was to have some competent organ- 
ization of educators build up a course 
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of training that could be fitted to the 
apprentices’ needs as he progressed 
through his term of apprenticeship. 

Finally, after completing its study 
of the best possible methods, this 
joint committee recommended that 
The Railway Educational Bureau of 
Omaha, Nebraska, be selected as the 
school best adapted to furnish the 
technical training desired. The rec- 
ommendation was concurred in by the 
Federated Shop Crafts and adopted 
by the management of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. On September 
I, 1926, the present system of techni- 
cal training for apprentices was in- 
augurated on the Baltimore and 
Ohio. 

The technical training being given 


‘the apprentices is started along two 


general lines. On the one side, ma- 
thematics and general instructions; 
on the other side mechanical draw- 
ing. This training in the fundamen- 
tals takes the apprentices over a pe- 
riod of about two years work, after 
which time they then branch out from 
this point into the subjects relating 
to their practical craft work, contin- 
uing to use the mathematical and 
drawing knowledge they have ac- 
quired in the solution of practical 
problems in connection with their 
shop work. 

The training is along a definite 
schedule, yet is sufficiently flexible to 
permit of the introduction of new ma- 
terial or subjects of an inspirational 
nature from time to time. For ex- 
ample, the very first lesson paper that 
each apprentice receives is an inspira- 
tional paper on the history of trans- 
portation. In this lesson the appren- 
tice is told of the manner in which 
our transportation system originated, 




















its progress down to the present time, 
its aims and purposes, and its rela- 
tionship with the industrial life of this 
nation of ours. The apprentice is 
thus given, perhaps for the first time 
in his life, a vision of what the whole 
system of railroads is about, and with 
this knowledge can not fail to grasp 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lems which confront railroads and 
their employees. 

On the mathematics side of the 
early training the apprentice is taken 
by progressive steps through whole 
numbers, fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, square root, ratio and pro- 
portion, shop formulas, and mensura- 
tion of plane figures. From this 
point the apprentice progresses into 
the elementary principles of mechan- 
ics and finally into the subjects along 
his own trade lines. Mathematics 
being naturally somewhat dry and 
tedious, inspirational lessons are in- 
troduced from time to time to break 
the monotony. The apprentice is 
given a special paper on apprentice- 
ship, in which he is told about the 
manner in which the ancient guilds 
conducted their affairs, how the meth- 
od of training young men through ap- 
prenticeship was begun, and thus giv- 
ing to a young man starting out to be 
a mechanic some idea of what it takes 
to make a mechanic, etc. He is given 
some idea of the standing that he 
acquires among his fellow citizens 
when he becomes recognized as a 
skilled craftsman. In short, he learns 
that in thoroughly training himself 
for his trade, he does a great deal 
more for himself and his family than 
add a few cents per hour to his earn- 
ing capacity. 

On the other side of this training 
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the apprentice is receiving a knowl- 
edge of how to read blue prints, by 
being taught the principles draftsmen 
use in making blue prints. He pro- 
gresses from this point into making 
freehand sketches of practical shop 
work. Later on, he goes into the 
making of simple mechanical draw- 
ings, progressing to the more intri- 
cate and difficult drawings, and fin- 
ally going into simple machine draw- 
ing. After completing the schedule 
of drawing work, the apprentice is 
ready for the instructions pertaining 
to his individual craft. 

The railroad company furnishes 
each apprentice a set of drawing in- 
struments which remain his own after 
he completes his apprenticeship. In 
this manner the apprentices are re- 
ceiving the necessary elementary in- 
structions in two fundamental sub- 
jects which are common to all the 
crafts alike, and on which subjects 
every mechanic must be proficient, to 
be a successful mechanic. The fol- 
lowing up of these subjects by the 
technical training relating to each in- 
dividual craft assures a well-rounded 
out course of technical training for 
all apprentices estimated to be the 
equivalent of two years training in a 
technical university. 

It is only natural to expect that 
the apprentices will utilize the knowl- 
edge they have acquired in mathe- 
matics and drawing throughout the 
entire period of their apprenticeship, 
in connection with the lessons and 
practical shop problems pertaining to 
their own individual craft. This as- 
sures that the knowledge gained will 
not be merely superficial and easily 
forgotten, but will be used again and 
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again until it is firmly planted in the 
apprentice’s mind and becomes real 
workable knowledge that he will in- 
stinctively use throughout his career. 

At this point the question will na- 
turally occur to the reader as to what 
means have been found to get young 
men to study and apply themselves 
sufficiently to assimilate this technical 
training. The answer to this question 
is the fact that the Federated Shop 
Crafts have, in a desire to raise the 
craft standards, agreed with the man- 
agement of the Baltimore & Ohio 
to make this technical training a com- 
pulsory part of the young man’s ap- 
prenticeship. Under the rules and 
agreements of the Federated Shop 
Crafts, those apprentices who fail to 
submit the required lessons eliminate 
themselves and are not retained in 
the service as apprentices. This is 
the acid test and is producing results 
in the elimination of the incompetent, 
as well as those not qualified or tem- 
perimentally fitted for mechanical 
work. These operating rules also act 
as a spur to those who are just men- 
tally lazy and need continual urging 
to “make the grade.” 

The Federated Shop Crafts have 
amended their agreement with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
included in the agreement the provi- 
sion that the study lesson require- 
ment of each apprentice is two les- 
sons each month. If an apprentice 
is delinquent for two months-without 
making up his delinquency he is cailed 
to the office and given an investiga- 
tion by the local official in charge. 
If delinquent for three months with- 
out having made up his previous 
months’ lessons, he is then removed 
from service, but has ten days in 
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which to make up his delinquent les- 
sons, after which he will be consid- 


ered for reinstatement. If he fails 
to make up his delinquent lessons 
within ten days he is dropped from 
the service. 

The fact that this technical train- 
ing has been made compulsory is the 
secret of its success, and yet it is not 
new, when we consider our public 
school system of this country. It 
goes without saying that were it not 
for our compulsory public school sys- 
tem our ratio of illiteracy would 
be considerably higher than what it 
is—and the World War disclosed 
that it was yet too high in certain 
sections of the country. The Fed- 
erated Shop Crafts have agreed 
whole-heartedly to this compulsory 
feature and lend their every aid to 
the encouragement of the apprentices 
to apply themselves studiously. This 
principle, while new on railroads, is 
not new in the building trades. In 
some instances the building trades go 
so far in the compulsory feature of 
apprentice training as to make the 
passing of a satisfactory examination 
by the apprentice one of the require- 
ments on which depends the period- 
ical increase in his rates of pay while 
serving his apprenticeship. The prin- 
ciple is sound in theory and is fast 
proving its feasibility in actual work- 
ing out to the mutual advantage of 
the trade unions as well as the em- 
ployer. 

The technical training is handled 
directly by the Chief of Motive Pow- 
er’s office, and is directed by the As- 
sistant Supervisor of Shops, a staff 
officer on the Chief of Motive Pow- 
er’s staff. A complete individual rec- 
ord is kept of each apprentice. His 

















progress in his technical training as 
well as his shop work is entered 
monthly on his record card, and in 
this manner a check is had at all times 
on the individual performance of each 
apprentice. There is no guessing 
about it. The record maintained 
speaks for itself, and it is possible to 
ascertain at a glance the standing of 
each apprentice, the grades he is mak- 
ing, and whether he is a good, fair, 
or poor apprentice. 

It is interesting to know that the 
technical training being furnished the 
apprentices by the Baltimore and 
Ohio is being supplied through The 
Railway Educational Bureau of 
Omaha, Nebraska—an institution 
originally started by the late Mr. E. 
H. Harriman, a pioneer in the early 
railroad history of the nation. It 
was originally started as a part of the 
Union Pacific Railroad’s organiza- 
tion, and later operated as a separate 
enterprise by Mr. D. C. Buell, who 
originally organized the bureau for 
the Union Pacific. Mr. Buell has 
been continuously and actively at the 
head of the institution, operating it 
as an independent school for the past 
sixteen years. It can thus be said that 
The Railway Educational Bureau 
was started by the vision of a rail- 
road executive who, looking into the 
future, foresaw the necessity for the 
creation of an institution to which 
railroad men could turn in their quest 
for knowledge of a technical nature. 

The Railway Educational Bureau 
is exclusively a railroad institution, 
specializing on railroad training in 
the several departments of a railroad, 
and engaging in no other training. 
Its entire staff is made up of prac- 
tical railroad men who have devoted 
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their lives to the work. Being men 
of practical experience in addition to 
their knowledge of the theory, they 
are peculiarly fitted to impart the nec- 
essary technical training to railroad 
men. 

The Railway Educational Bureau 
sends the lesson papers to each ap- 
prentice by U. S. mail.and the ap- 
prentices in turn study the lesson and 
submit the written examinations back 
to the bureau by mail. The bureau 
corrects each examination, grades it 
and returns it to the apprentice. A 
grade of 75 per cent is necessary to 
pass, before the apprentice is credited 
with the lesson. The apprentice is 
required to send in two lessons each 
month. There are approximately 
1,000 apprentices, so that the bureau 
handles 2,000 lessons each month 
from the apprentices on the Balti- 
more. and Ohio. 

The lessons are studied at home by 
the apprentices after regular working 
hours, there being no interruption to 
the apprentices’ work in the shop. 

There are three traveling appren- 
tice instructors on the Baltimore and 
Ohio who devote their full time to 
visiting each station on the railroad 
where apprentices are employees. 
Each apprentice point is visited at 
least once a month. Instructors offer 
help and encouragement to all ap- 
prentices and do everything possible 
to add interest to the course. Help 
is offered to those who need it and 
special attention is given to any ap- 
prentice who is delinquent. 

By and through this method is 
maintained the personal contact 
which is lacking in the ordinary cor- 
respondence school work, and which 
is proving very helpful on the Balti- 
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more and Ohio. It has resulted, in 
the period of nine months during 
which the training has been in effect, 
in having approximately 75 per cent 
of the apprentices ahead or on their 
schedule of two lessons per month. 
This, together with the fact that less 
than 5 per cent of the apprentices 
have been elimated due to their be- 
ing three months delinquent, means 
that educational history is being es- 
tablished on the Baltimore and Ohio. 
The above percentages will presently 
be somewhat improved by reason of 
the more rigid entrance requirement 
examination now being given to pros- 
pective applicants for apprenticeship. 
The present entrance examination re- 
quires the equivalent of a sixth-grade 
education. This will prevent the en- 
trance of an apprentice who has not 
had at least six grades of school work. 
The entrance requirement standard 
wil] be raised again in due time, and 
in this way the railroad will be as- 
sured of an increasingly higher type 
of young men entering service. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
the Federated Shop Crafts who, by 
reason of their vision in adopting a 
program which will inevitably oper- 
ate to materially raise craft stand- 
ards, and consequently improve con- 
ditions generally, have at one struke 
shattered all tradition formerly gov- 
erning the discipline of apprentices. 
In times past, little or no effort has 
been made to eliminate apprentices 
who proved undesirable or unfitted 
for the trade they were learning. Ap- 
prentices, once indentured, were prac- 
tically assured of completing their 
apprenticeship regardless of their fit- 
ness for the trade. The result was 
that many an apprentice was turned 
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out a journeyman who was not a me- 
chanic and never would become a me- 
chanic, and yet he was with us, and as 
such was not helpful to the trade 
unions by reason of his lack of ability. 
All this is now changed on the Balti- 


more and Ohio. Every apprentice 
is continually on trial, with positive 
injunction on the part of the trade 
unions to make good as an apprentice 
or forfeit his right to become a me- 
chanic. 

This new program was adopted by 
the Federated Shop Crafts through 
the cooperative plan in effect on the 
Baltimore and Ohio. They quite 
willingly amended their agreement 
with the railroad company to make 
this technical training compulsory, 
and in so doing made a tremendous 
stride forward toward the day when 
the apprentice who completes his ap- 
prenticeship can be welcomed as a 
mechanic in every sense of the word. 

From the employer’s point of view, 
this training is also to prove of tre- 
mendous benefit, by reason of the 
building up of a higher class of me- 
chanics than ever before—dqualified 
and competent in their crafts to per- 
form their work in a more efficient 
manner—and last, but not least by 
any means, in providing a group of 
trained men from whom selections 
can be made for future supervisors. 
From this latter point of view alone 
the training is well worth its cost to 
the railroad company. 

The net results of the technical 
training on the Baltimore and Ohio to 
date are that the training is proving a 
success in every way. It has reached 
a point where the supervisors have 
noted a distinct improvement in the 
work of the apprentices. The travel- 














EXPERIENCE 


ing apprentice instructors, through 
the personal contact with the appren- 
tices and their parents, have estab- 
lished a more wholesome attitude 
than ever before. Naturally some 
apprentices are more apt than others. 
The more progressive apprentices 
can be determined through the rec- 
ords that are kept. Boys who make 
a good showing are constantly com- 
mended and encouraged, with the 
very noticeable result in the improve- 
ment of the morale. 

The training is coordinated fully, 
so that each apprentice is receiving a 
thorough training along his own craft 
lines. The supervisors are enthusi- 
astic about the training because it 
does not interfere with the shop 
work. The progress of each individ- 
ual can be determined and his results 
measured. All of the apprentices, 
even those at small stations, are given 
the training. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that this method was a new and un- 
tried one just a few short months 
ago, its success has been remarkable. 
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It will be interesting to watch the 
technical training plan work out for 
a period of four full years, covering 
a full term of apprenticeship. It will 
undoubtedly produce some wonderful 
results on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and other railroads where similar 
training may be started. 

Education is the need of the hour. 
It is no less needed in the railroad 
industry than in other walks of life. 
There are none who will oppose edu- 
cation as a principle. It is to the 
credit of the trade unions, who have 
ever been in the forefront to secure 
educational opportunities for those 
who toil, that they have in the pres- 
ent instance willingly cooperated with 
the Baltimore and Ohio in this new 
educational program. 

The Baltimore and Ohio is also to 
be commended for its willingness to, 
in cooperation with its shop craft 
employees, inaugurate this splendid 
training for its apprentices, and it is 
to be hoped that the same training 
will be extended to other railroads 
in the future. 


EXPERIENCE 


They told me the way is dark and steep, 
That all must sorrow, all must weep; 
My gay young heart laughed merrily; 
The way seemed fair and sweet to me. 


They told me true. 


The way is sad, 


And dark and steep; but I am glad, 
When youth and love made all ti.tugs bright, 
I did not guess the hastening night. 





FLORENCE GILMORE. 











THE FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


SPENCER MILLER, JR., Secretary 


ORKERS’ Education is edu- 

cational pioneering. It must 

seek out its own methods of 
instruction whereby the interest and 
experience of adult workers can be 
made the starting point of the learn- 
ing process ; it must train teachers who 
can undertake in fellowship the dif_- 
cult task of cooperative teaching—of 
“friends educating one another’; it 
must provide a new relationship and 
authority of text books to the prob- 
lems to be explored by the study 
group, and it must develop a content 
appropriate to the needs and outlooks 
of those to whom industry is a daily 
living experience. As Workers’ Edu- 
cation is a pioneering activity, its ac- 
complishments must be considered in 
the light of the experimental mood 
which it must employ. 

The Fifth Biennial Convention of 
the Workers Education Bureau which 
was held in Boston in April of this 
year must be viewed as still another 
attempt in the field of educational 
pioneering. What was achieved is to 
be examined in relation to what was 
attempted! What departures in tra- 
ditional convention practice were 


made are to be considered in view of 
the general pattern that was worked 
out in advance of the meeting! 

The convention then, was itself a 
project in Workers’ Education. It 
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was the purpose of the executive 
committee of the Bureau to make the 
convention an educational experience 
for all who took part. The legislative 
or business session in which reports 
were regularly adopted was placed on 
the last day, preceded by four confer- 
ence sessions, at which the problems 
before the workers’ education move- 
ment were discussed and disagree- 
ments analyzed and adjusted. Two 
of these four conference sessions con- 
sisted of small group meetings to deal 
with the following subjects— (1) 
text books, (2) teaching, (3) cur- 
ricula, (4) affiliation, (5) finance, 
(6) organizing, (7) officers’ re- 
port. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion on Friday, April 22, followed 
the usual practice of welcoming ad- 
dresses, the report of the credential 
committee and the appointment of 
committees. The second session, 
however, was a conference session or 
meeting of the whole, at which Pro- 
fessor Sheffield led the discussion 
which centered on some of the current 
problems in Workers’ Education. The 
delegates were invited to present their 
local problems for the consideration 
of the delegates. It became a kind of 
“testimonial” session. It was these 
problems as brought forth by the 























delegates which constituted the ma- 
terial for the smaller sessions. 

In addition, there was the addi- 
tional novelty of the selection of group 
or discussion leaders who assisted the 
chairman of each session in keeping 
the discussion alive and relevant to 
the subject in hand. A provision for 
the meeting of these group leaders 
helped to unify the general spirit of 
the conference. 

On Saturday morning there was a 
second general conference, at which 
the preliminary reports were made to 
the delegates of the general points of 
agreement and different ones that had 
developed in the small group meet- 
ings. A subsequent group meeting 
afforded an opportunity to the dele- 
gates present to clarify their own dif- 
ficulties with respect to specific prob- 
lems and to contribute out of their 
experience to the problems of others. 
Each of these groups was primarily 
concerned with arriving at a consen- 
sus of opinion, but not a victory over 
a minority point of view. 

A dinner on Saturday evening tend- 
ered to the delegates by Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union and Trade Union 
College provided an opportunity to 
give to the delegates something of the 
inspiration of the whole movement 
and its relation to education on the 
one hand and labor on the other. On 
Sunday morning the concluding busi- 
ness session was held by the entire con- 
vention. Reports were submitted for 
the adoption of the delegates and the 
officers for the next two years were 
elected. 

Such in brief outline was the plan 
of the convention—similar in some re- 
spects to many conventions; dissimilar 
in actual operatton and accomplish- 
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ment of many conference bodies. The 
desire to think through problems be- 
fore collective action was taken marks 
an important step in deliberative con- 
ventions of this sort. While this 
seems an obvious need, the technique 
of the convention that is preserving 
certain political balances is quite dif- 
ferent in approach to the one which 
employs the methods of education for 
securing a general agreement. This 
in essence distinguished the Bureau’s 
convention. 

If we turn from convention method 
and consider for the moment the 
achievements of the conference, 
we find that a number of decisions 
taken were of far-reaching impor- 
tance. It has been the well-defined 
policy of the Bureau from the start 
to confine its activities to the gen- 
eral field of education and research. 
All matters dealing with labor pol- 
icy have been regarded as the proper 
province of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in their annual con- 
vention. Yet each convention in the 
past has raised up some question 
in which this division of function was 
obscured; it occurred again at Bos- 
ton. Mr. George W. Perkins, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions 
in language which was explicit and de- 
cisive reminded the delegates of the 
importance of the division of func- 
tions of the Federation and of the 
Bureau, and, in a series of resolutions, 
secured the assent of the convention 
in a manner which may be said to 
mark an end to this confusion. 

In the second place, the discussion 
which was presented and thoroughly 
argued about the basis of support for 
workers’ education resulted in a de- 
cision, supported by a generous ma- 
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jority, that any funds which were 
given outright and without restriction 
were acceptable. The officers’ report 
added to this general proposition that 
such funds should not come from 
sources hostile to labor. . Provisions, 
however, for raising an Endowment 
Fund were approved and the first con- 
tribution of $1,000.00 from the 
treasurer, Thomas E. Burke, was re- 
ported. 

The reports of the committees as 
presented proved the value of an edu- 
cational convention. They repre- 
sented the substance of genuine 
thought and much collective discus- 
sion. The curriculum committee, 
which was supplied with much of its 
data by the Research Department of 
the Bureau, presented a report which 
may serve as typical of the best re- 
sult of this discussion process. The 
objectives of Workers: Education as 
set forth in their report is as follows: 


“To improve or hecelerate the 
work of the labor movement by mak- 
ing its members moreiarticulate; by 
training leaders for tte movement; 
by acquainting workers ;with economic 
and industrial conditiogs ; by securing 
better cooperative rejationship be- 
tween the various unit’ within labor 
organizations; by impr¢ving the tech- 
nique of trade union ¢rganizations; 
by rendering the trade unions more 
effective as agents for social change; 
by bringing about ont the part of 
labor a more scientific a»proach to its 
problems; and by indug:ng more dis- 
criminating thinking.” 


Bo tM oBe¥ 


The subject matter w‘'s divided into 
the following ten categ{ries: 


1. The function of:trade union- 
ism in social change anc a knowledge 
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industrial condi- 


of economic and 
tions. 

2. Written and oral articulation. 

3. Technical training for labor 
leaders. 

4. Integration of the 
within the labor movement. 

5. Technique of organization. 

6. Development and enrichment 
of the individual worker’s life. 

7. Scientific approach to industrial 
and social problems. 

8. Discriminating thinking. 

g. Shop economics. 

10. Citizenship. 


elements 


The reports on teaching method, 
text books, affiliation, finance, or- 
ganizing and officers’ report re- 
flected the same general characteris- 
tics of educational pioneering that 
have marked this movement at each 
stage of its development. Each of 
these problems are intertwined with 
the other; each will find their com- 
plete solution only in terms of the 
solution of the other problems. 

There does stand out one fact in 
connection with the whole program 
which is a prophecy for the future. 
The Boston Public Library acted as 
the host for the convention. In this 
library, oldest of its kind in the coun- 
try, the convention was held. In the 
exhibit room of the library, and at the 
front entrance to the library, was an 
exhibit of the publications of the Bu- 
reau, which more splendidly typifies 
than anything could the unity of pur- 
pose which underlies the educational 
service of the public library and the 
adult education movement in general. 
The future promise of this coopera- 
tion is very great. 

The selection of the officers and 
executive committee for the biennial 

















period were based on the same func- 
tional representation of the constitu- 
ent parts of the Bureau. 

The three representatives of inter- 
national unions were as follows: 
Thomas E. Burke, United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers; Thomas Kennedy, 
United Mine Workers; Fannia M. 
Cohn, International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

The representative from state fed- 
erations and central labor bodies was 
Charles Reed, Salem (Mass.), Cen- 
tral Labor Union. 

The representatives from Workers’ 
Educational Enterprises were: Paul 
Fuller, Passaic Study Class; A. J. 
Muste, Brookwood Labor College. 

James H. Maurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor and Spen- 
cer Miller, Jr., were re-elected presi- 
dent and secretary respectively. 

The present representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor are 
Matthew Woll, John P. Frey, George 
W. Perkins. 

In addition, the convention honored 
itself by the unanimous election of 
William Green as Honorary President 
of the Bureau, which position he has 
accepted. 

The significance of this educational 
pioneering to labor has seldom been 
more effectively stated than did Presi- 
dent Green in his letter addressed to 
the convention, with which it is ap- 
propriate to conclude this review: 


“GREETINGS: 


That I am unable to deliver my 
greetings in person to the fifth con- 
vention of the Workers Education 
Bureau gives me very genuine regret. 
My interest in the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau is personal, as well as 
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For several years I had the 
honor of serving as chairman of the 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention Committee on Education, 
whose duty it was to review the educa- 
tional work of the Bureau and to rec- 
ommend provisions for further de- 


official. 


velopment. It is upon _ personal 
knowledge of the work of the Bureau 
and its administrative officials that I 
base my high appreciation of its 
achievements and purposes. 

Since serving as President of the 
American Federation of Labor, it has 
been my privilege to commend to our 
various labor organizations affiliation 
to the Bureau. Extension of educa- 
tional work as a part of union activity, 
as well as the day’s work, is essential 
to sustained progress and continued 
growth. New benefits for workers 
through collective bargaining must 


-come from presentation of convincing 


facts at the conference table. This 
means that representatives of the 
workers must know the value of con- 
tributions workersmake to production, 
as well as the facts of the industry it- 
self. Often it is necessary to show 
managements how to eliminate wastes 
in production in order to provide the 
sources for higher wages. This re- 
quires practical study of shop eco- 
nomics. Our trade unionists need to 
have readily available books and study 
opportunities to acquire the tools 
necessary for collective bargaining. 
The Bureau can help meet such needs. 
Furthermore, the organizing problems 
of the labor movement increasingly 
demand skill and information of an 
educational nature. Here again the 
Bureau can help. 

It would not be possible to entrust 
such work to the Bureau if its policies 
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were not directed by trade unionists 
and the Bureau did not stand squarely 
against propaganda. It is of the ut- 
most importance that constructive 
trade unionists be in charge of the 
affairs of the Bureau, for the Ameri- 
can labor movement will under no 
conditions compromise on its funda- 
mental principles. 

In addition to serving the educa- 
tional needs of the unions, it is im- 
portant to assure workers the oppor- 
tunities for mental and _ spiritual 
growth while they work in the shop. 
Education is not something that is 
completed as a preparation for life, 
but it is the process of continuous de- 
velopment of mind and understanding 
which ceases only with the loss of 
ability to make mental and spiritual 
adjustments. 

We are only just beginning to real- 


ize the possibilities of human capacity 
when released through creative edu- 


cational methods. If we can develop 
that attitude of mind which regards 
every problem and every situation as 
an opportunity to get further informa- 
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tion and understanding, we shall be 
assured of progress and continued 
growth. 

The Workers Education Bureau, I 
am persuaded, is helping in the reali- 
zation of this ideal. The Bureau, 
which I have frequently called the 
educational arm of the Federation, 
needs the cooperation and support of 
all trade-union organizations. 

The work of the Bureau has thus 
far been constructive and most serv- 
iceable, and it is my earnest hope that 
the deliberations of this convention 
will develop plans that will make pos- 
sible still greater capacity for educa- 
tional service to the labor movement. 

It is, I am sure, both appropriate 
and timely that I express my deep ap- 
preciation for the high qualities and 
devotion with which your secretary 
has performed his difficult obligations. 
He has in a very practical way been 
the architect of the organization, 
which we hope will long serve the 
labor movement. 

I wish you Godspeed in the work 
of the convention.” 


HOPE’S BEACON LIGHT 


Ever the light of the soul is hope, 
The beacon light to guide, 

Leading the soul to higher flights, 
No matter what betide; 

Starring the heavenly realms of thought 
With dreams to be fulfilled 

When the wise Heavenly Father shows 
’Tis thus that he has willed. 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 





ORGANIZED LABOR AND RESEARCH 


Morris LLEWELLYN COOKE 


Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia 


been domiciled in the cloister 

and in the laboratory, has 
broken bounds and is becoming the 
very breath of life of shop and 
market place. Largely because sci- 
ence knows no master but the truth 
it is proving a welcome visitor. If 
the whole weight of the labor move- 
ment should be martialed back of the 
demand for industrial research and 
under conditions which would give 


SS eine an which for centuries has 


the organized workers the status of 
participants rather than mere ob- 
servers in this scientific enterprise the 
invigorating effect would be instan- 


taneous. For more and more will it 
be true that the effectiveness of man- 
agement—whether of a single indus- 
trial establishment or of industry as 
a whole—will be largely conditioned 
by its willingness to investigate, by 
its attitude toward science and re- 
search. 

These are days of quick change— 
especially in the industrial field. 
Plentiful and widely distributed 
power, concentration of the agencies 
of capital, the development of inter- 
national markets and the on-rush of 
science give our world a different as- 
pect nearly every morning. The old 
sense of the stability of institutions is 
slipping. Individually and in our 
group associations there is a growing 


necessity to keep our eyes open lest 
some turn of the speeding wheel 
leave us less advantageously situated. 

Of course, the organized labor 
movement can be no exception. Ina 
time of rapidly shifting centers of in- 
fluence and in a world so largely 
either antagonistic to—or unmindful 
of—their purposes the labor unions 
must be constantly on the watch- 
tower to spy out new and effective 
methods, perhaps markedly different 
from those which have yielded re- 
sults in the past. Only thus can the 
unions strengthen themselves to ren- 
der the social service which in the 
final analysis affords their justifica- 
tion. 

Of course, to be potent in any 
large sense labor unions must keep 
themselves in a position which is 
necessary, vital and organic to indus- 
try. Therefore, if labor has won its 
battle at a certain point or even has 
it in process of winning it is just as 
well to recognize the fact. Good 
strategy then suggests that the strug- 
gle be intensified where the outcome 
is not so sure or that the front be 
broadened through raising new is- 
sues. 

Take the matter of the length of 
the working day, for instance. Here 
organized labor is already entitled to 
score up an almost complete victory. 
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There is no longer any difference of 
opinion among those who are well in- 
tentioned and competent as to the 
value of shortening the hours of 
labor both as an aid to production 
and for its effect on the standard of 
living. The situation as to wages 
has not been as completely developed, 
but the logic of high wages when cou- 
pled with high production becomes 
more and more pronouncedly an 
American industrial doctrine. And 
good physical working conditions are 
frequently encountered in establish- 
ments otherwise revealing reaction- 
ary tendencies. 

Add this further fact that slogans 
and war cries and the demands they 
symbolize usually lose their potency 
sometimes before victory is actually 
in hand! If the army sniffs ulti- 


mate realization of its objectives it is 


a wise leader who dreams new 
dreams and sees new visions. Some 
armies may “crawl on their bellies,” 
as Napoleon claimed. But labor’s 
victories have welled up out of bitter 
defeats, slim resources and hard 
causes. Today, as heretofore, the 
cohorts of labor will respond to a 
new call if only it spell a new cohe- 
sion of Labor’s ranks and is sufh- 
ciently difficult to put over to consti- 
tute a man’s fight. The introduction 
of science into industry would appear 
to be such a cause. 

The A. F. of L. has been con- 
sistent in its support of scientific re- 
search. The Atlantic City Conven- 
tion of 1919 voted that “the in- 
creased productivity of industry re- 
sulting from scientific research is a 
most potent factor in the ever-in- 
creasing struggle of the workers to 
raise their standard of living.” 
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Scientific research, a relatively re- 
cent development in American indus- 
try, has up to date been concerned 
for the most part with the materials 
and the products of industry as con- 
trasted with its personnel. It is 
therefore largely confined today to 
the field of the physical sciences— 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy and 
the like. It is really only since the 
Great War that research in industry 
has become at all general or that ex- 
penditures therefore have assumed 
considerable proportions. But re- 
search is becoming the very life blood 
of industry. It is comparable to the 
fertilization of the soil in agricul- 
ture. The nation or the industry 
which does not foster research is 
courting disaster. Research intelli- 
gently pursued—so as to give the 
facts—is almost sure to give control 
in any given situation. 

Research costs money—in the end 
lots of it—but yields big returns in 
dividends or social values or both. 
The expense of research should be a 
charge against industry. It should 


‘not and can not be paid for through 


the assessment of the workers. To 
hold that the workers. can “pay their 
share’—no matter how small this 
percentage may be of the whole out- 
lay—suggests a lack of understand- 
ing of the place research is coming 
to take in industry. Taylor predicted 
50,000 books about industry within 
the lives of his hearers for every one 
then (in 1914) on the shelves of the 
libraries! No, research will soon be 
one of the big charges against indus- 
try—comparable to expenditures for 
power, taxes and tools. 

The periodical agreements be- 
tween individual unions or groups of 
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unions and their employers seem to 
afford a ready means of financing the 
researches in which by the very na- 
ture of things the workers are first 
apt to have their interest aroused— 
as, for instance, researches bearing 
on the stabilization of employment. 
These are the researches having to 
do with personnel and the human 
factors rather than those concerned 
with inanimate things. The multi- 
plicity of the problems in which 
people rather than things are the con- 
cern is only just now becoming appar- 
ent. Does one need to stop to illus- 
trate the vast range of such questions 
pressing for adequate investigation, 
analysis and report? Take the piece- 
rate system, for instance. There are 
almost as many different kinds and 
varieties of piece rates as there are 
people. Some union workers are liv- 


ing mighty happily under piece rates. 
In other shops there are piece-rate 
systems of wage payment that have 
been perpetuated out of rather a 


dark past. What has science to say 
about these extremes and all the ter- 
ritory in between? What really con- 
stitutes drudgery in industry, and 
how do American standards suggest 
that it be relieved? What is the 
truth—or as near the truth as we can 
get it—about the length of the work- 
ing day and the hours in the working 
week? And pensions, and_time- 
study and spoiled work and vaca- 
tions, and noisomie practices and re- 
striction of output and promotions! 
It is all a fertile field for research. 
These are phases of industry in 
which the labor group is not only 
specially interested but has a special 
competence. In fact, researches of 
this kind can not be carried on in any 
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genuinely scientific way without the 
active and understanding coopera- 
tion of the workers. 

Under the organization of indus- 
try now rapidly developing it is going 
to be necessary for the workers to 
adopt new techniques simply in order 
to retain possession of what has been 
known as “the skill of the trade.” 
The old content of this skill of the 
trade is being drawn off by ma- 
chinery, top controls, standardization 
and otherwise. But there is a mod- 
ern up-to-date equivalent which the 
workers may acquire and thereby re- 
tain fully that sense of being integral 
and essential to the industrial proc- 
ess—a sense the loss of which might 
easily imperil our democracy. 

Organized labor has been out- 
spoken in its advocacy of the elimina- 
tion of waste in industry. Coopera- 
tion in the study of such waste was 
recommended in a resolution of the 
Atlantic City (1925) Convention— 
characterized by President Green as 
the “enunciation of anewera .. . 
a position far in advance of any we 
have taken before.” Waste elimina- 
tion is still very much in the public 
eye. Both employers and workers 
have an obvious and admitted inter- 
est in it. Therefore “waste elimina- 
tion” might well be used as includ- 
ing—and leading in the direction 
of—a large number of researches to 
be mutually undertaken and provided 
for in periodical agreements under 
some such provision as this: 

“The parties to this contract (or 
agreement), recognizing their com- 
mon stake in eliminating waste, and 
realizing that wasteful practices gen- 
erally result, not from intention but 
from lack of common understanding 
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of such practices and their injurious 
effect upon both earnings and wages— 

“Hereby agree to set up a joint re- 
search committee composed of three 
(four or five) representatives of the 
management and three (four or five) 
representatives of the union, whose 
duty it shall be to ascertain the facts 
and to devise methods of coopera- 
tion for the elimination of waste and 
the improvement of working condi- 
tions as related to quality and quan- 
tity of production. This research 
committee shall in no case entertain 
complaints or grievances, but shall 
concern itself exclusively with con- 
structive suggestions for the promo- 
tion of the common interest of the 
parties signatory to this agreement in 
eliminating waste.” 

Probably the easiest way to get 
the work started would be to set 
aside out of the income of the enter- 
prise a certain sum which would be at 
the disposal of the research board. 
As the board demonstrated its ability 
to function effectively its budget 
could be increased. 

Such a broadening of the field of 
collective bargaining was fully antici- 
pated by the Federation in the action 
taken at the Detroit (1926) Conven- 
tion against the company union de- 
scribed “as a barrier to cooperation 
between management and organized 
labor in the elimination of waste.” 
If research can be thus mutually 
undertaken and _— supervised—but 
financed as any other legitimate 
charge against industry itself—and 
gotten going on a large scale organ- 
ized labor will have taken a tremen- 
dous step in the direction of realizing 
on its national and international re- 
sources. To be effective such cooper- 
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ative research needs at least a na- 
tional background. One indirect ef- 
fect of this policy, too, will be the de- 
velopment of a group of “research- 
ers’ in various technical fields (eco- 
nomics, management, sociology, 
etc.), not wholly dependent upon the 
employing group for their livelihood. 
In the end this will be found to be no 
mean asset for Labor. 

Right now in connection with the 
dawning campaign for the five-day 
week it would be advisable that a 
good many different kinds of studies 
be undertaken. Even a short recon- 
noissance of the field would probably 
reveal certain simple rules the ob- 
servance of which would facilitate 
the change. It might be possible in 
certain instances in reaching the 
agreement to go ahead on the pres- 
ent five-and-one-half-day week to pro- 
vide for carrying on during the term 
of the agreement of the researches 
that would in many instances lead to 
the adoption of the shorter week on 
the renewal of the agreement. The 
technique of making such a change 
effectively—involving the manage- 
ment as well as the workers—can 
only be developed through coopera- 
tion and research. 

Coincident with the adoption of 
any such plan a clearing house at A. 
F. of L. headquarters should be or- 
ganized, through which research find- 
ings can be made generally available 
throughout the labor movement. It 
might be advisable to have on call an 
advisory research board of specialists 
(similar to the one convened by 
President Gompers prior to the meet- 
ing of the International Labor Con- 
ference in Washington), which at 
meetings to be held once or twice a 
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year could suggest research objec- 
tives, so that work undertaken at any 
one point would fit in with some gen- 
eral plan. Such board might be con- 
vened at any time to advise on some 
special problem, such as that of the 
five-day week. 

Of course, what is a good thing 
for industry as a whole is equally im- 
portant for the American Federation 
of Labor and each of its affiliated 
bodies. Labor itself must utilize re- 
search in working out its own prob- 
lems.!. The Federation should main- 
tain a central research bureau where 
problems within the labor movement 
can be scientifically studied. Such a 
bureau should be wholly supported 
by the unions themselves. A _ per 
capita assessment of 2 cents a year 
to support such research would on the 
basis of present membership (3,- 


300,000) yield approximately $66,- 
ooo—a sum that would be returned 


many times over. With such a sum 
a central research bureau could be 
maintained, past experience ap- 
praised, organization problems sci- 


* As has been so ably discussed by Mr. Geof- 
frey C. Brown. 
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entifically studied, and the resulting 
knowledge codified for circulation 
through the whole labor movement. 

If, as we believe, a collective effort 
must necessarily be more effective 
than an individual effort all parties to 
industry should be interested in any 
plan by which the group as such is 
given functional duties. In these 
days of the transference of skill, the 
mechanization of process and mass 
production some of the classic ties 
tending to bind the labor group to- 
gether are losing some of their po- 
tency. It will be a great thing for 
society if there can be discovered new 
and soul-stirring objectives in follow- 
ing which the collective imagination 
and enthusiasm of the workers may 
be aroused. In the past it has been 
assumed that the financial interest of 
the stockholders provided a sufficient 
urge toward good management. 
Can any legitimate interest in indus- 
try suffer should the workers accept 
a share—an ever-increasing share— 
of the responsibility for seeing to it 
that management in its myriad 
phases more and more measures up 
to fair scientific standards. 


VISION 


Only have vision and bold enterprise! 

No task too great for men of unsealed eyes; 
The Future stands with outstretched hands, 
Press on and claim its high supremacies! 


JoHN OXENHAM 


In “The Vision Splendid.” 





GETTING ON WITH LABOR LEGISLATION 
MARKING TIME WITH FREEDOM 
OF ASSOCIATION 


LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 


HE Tenth International Labor 

Conference, with its 335 par- 

ticipating governments, employ- 
ers’ and workers’ representatives 
from 43 nations, met at Geneva from 
May 25 to June 16. It had set for 
itself the problem of declaring an 
international policy on sickness in- 
surance, regulation of home work, 
and freedom of association. The 
delegates were gathered, also, to 
guide the future program of the In- 
ternational Labor Office and to stim- 
ulate national action in furthering 
social legislation. 

Under the presidency of Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, High Commissioner for 
India in London and Indian Govern- 
ment delegate, the conference held 
twenty-three sittings. Fifty-three 
speakers reviewed and made sugges- 
tions respecting the report of the di- 
rector on the progress of international 
social research and legislation. There 
was demand for enlarged and contin- 
ued research into labor problems by 
the International Labor Office. Vari- 
ous resolutions were passed, such as 
placing upon the program of an early 
conference the questions of the gen- 
eral principles of contracts of em- 
ployment, settlement of collective 
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labor disputes, native compulsory 
labor, invalidity and. old-age pen- 
sions; also, requesting the labor office 
to study the problem of protection 
of migratory workers under old-age 
pension laws, and the question of ap- 
prenticeship. Two matters were re- 
ferred to the governing body for con- 
sideration: the proposal of the Swiss 
workers’ delegate that the terms of 
the present eight-hour draft conven- 
tion be made applicable to commer- 
cial employees, and the request of the 
Indian workers’ delegate that native 
workers be represented at the con- 
ference. This latter suggestion may 
prove to be important and may raise 
new and delicate problems for the 
organization. 

The problem of health insurance 
was formulated in two draft conven- 
tions; one respecting health insurance 
for industrial, commercial and other 
workers in related lines, and a second 
covering workers in agriculture, to- 
gether with a general recommenda- 
tion suggesting certain practices in 
the application of the standards laid 
down in the two draft conventions. 
The debate centered around whether 
or not the system of health insurance 
set up as standard should be compul- 
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sory or voluntary. The final decision 
was to make it universal and com- 
pulsory. While Switzerland and 
Denmark were able to make an ex- 
cellent case for the voluntary system, 
it was pointed out that their success 
with such schemes was due to circum- 
stances peculiar to themselves and 
not to any merits of the voluntary 
system. The draft convention de- 
fines the scope, cash and medical bene- 
fits, insurance institutions, financial 
resources, and rights of appeal under 
the standard scheme. A contribu- 
tory form of insurance is provided, 
but to which the state may also make 
grants. The benefits provided, it 
may be observed, include both pecu- 
niary and medical aid, and the recom- 
mendation suggests that these bene- 
fits should bear some relation to the 


wages paid. The system of adminis- 
tration is by self-governing institu- 
tions in which the insured are to be 
represented. The establishment of 


state funds is made optional. The 
convention contains a provision ex- 
empting countries from applying it 
in thinly populated districts where 
the organization of a sickness insur- 
ance scheme would be impracticable. 
The exemption applies in certain ori- 
ental countries and in two European 
lands—Finland and Sweden. 

As an indication of the significance 
and the future prospects of these two 
draft conventions respecting health 
insurance, it may be pointed out that 
several European countries already 
have some modified schemes of com- 
pulsory health insurance’ and that 
health benefit features are charac- 
teristic of practically all trade unions 
throughout Europe. 
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In the matter of minimum wage 
regulations the conferees already had 
a wide basis in practice and applica- 
tion upon which to formulate general 
principles. The preliminary re- 
searches of the International Labor 
Office had assembled this experience. 
The committee of the conference was 
also the largest one set up, having 
42 members. The reporter for the 
committee, Miss Kerstin Hesselgren, 
the Swedish Government delegate, 
was an experienced person in this par- 
ticular field. Every factor favored 
the committee. An acceptable re- 
port was therefore foreseen, and 
favorable action by the conference 
almost inevitable. The committee 
immediately gave a broad scope to 
their principles by declaring that 
every form of industry, not merely 
home work, should be subject to con- 
sideration respecting the best method 
of regulation. Their sole. concern 
was with “minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery in trades in which organiza- 
tion of employers and workers is 
defective, and where wages are ex- 
ceptionally low.” It would make 
this short statement of the confer- 
ence too lengthy to give in detail the 
questions which will be submitted to 
the governments prior to next year’s 
meeting, when the whole matter will 
be discussed for final action. Suffice 


*Germany began the movement in 1883, 
Austria and Hungary following in 1888 and 
1891. After 1900 progress was steady: Luxem- 
burg, 1901; Norway, 1909; Serbia, 1910; Great 
Britain, Russsia, 1911; Roumania, 1912; Czecho- 
slovakia, 1919; Poland, 1920; Austria, 1921; 
Jugoslavia, 1922; Bulgaria, 1924; Japan, 1922; 
Italy, 1924. The Governments of Australia and 
South Africa have appointed committees to 
study schemes of compulsory insurance, and 
Brazil is preparing a Labor Code which will 
include the compulsory principle. 
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to say that the questionnaire as fi- 
nally accepted contains only questions 
which have for their purpose to 
determine what are the criteria of 
industries which require minimum 
wage regulations, what are the bases 
for fixing minimum wages, what the 
methods of consultation within the 
industry, how payment of the rates 
is to be assured, and what the 
method of inspection. The employ- 
ers through a delegate from Ger- 
many would have liked to have seen 
the questions submitted amended so 
as to make it clear that only home- 
working trades were being included. 
It may be observed that while the 
British employers’ delegate favored 
this amendment, he said he intended 
to vote in favor of the committee’s 
report and the issue of the question- 
naire. In closing her presentation 
of her report, which was _ subse- 
quently unanimously adopted by the 
conference, and the item, as stated, 
put on the next conference program, 
Miss Hesselgren said: 

“The questionnaire pleads for 
both men and women, and I think 
both men and women will have need 
of that help; but it is also clear that 
it is the women who will need it the 
most, and who will, therefore, profit 
the most. I think, therefore, it is 
only right that it should be a woman 
who now asks the conference to send 
out this questionnaire, and I do it 
with the firm hope that it will come 
back again laden with valuable in- 
formation and with real goodwill to 
help those who are in need of it.” 

The story of freedom of associa- 
tion before the conference was quite 
another one. Though negative in 
its outcome, it is worth telling at 
some length. The freedom of action 
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of parties within the conference, 
ability to consider subjects on their 
merits, to weigh political and eco- 
nomic possibilities as revealed from 
year to year, and to criticise freely 
and frankly, are all brought out by 
the final decision taken. 

The subject of the right of associa- 
tion for trade-union purposes was 
not to be decided finally by the con- 
ference, but to be discussed, general 
principles outlined, and a schedule of 
inquiry formulated for the govern- 
ments in preparation for the next 
conference. The item had been put 
upon the program this year at the 
insistence of the workers’ group. 
The original mover of the motion 
had been Bunji Suzuki, leader of the 
Japanese workers’ movement. The 
workers’ representatives on the gov- 
erning body had drawn attention to 
the practices in one country or an- 
other which they alleged were not 
in accordance with the principles of 
the treaty of peace. The treaty 
enunciates “the right of association 
for all lawful purposes by the em- 
ployed as well as by the employers,” 
language that is very general and 
admittedly “inadequate to indicate 
limitations and define rights,” as the 
committee on freedom of association 
of the conference pointed out. (As 
finally set down on the program the 
item provided that the right to strike 
was not to be called into question). 

The committee, a large one of 36 
members, 12 from each of the three 
groups of the conference, considered 
the question from May 28 to June 
9 (12 days) having had nine sittings, 
and made its report. From the very 
start difficulties arose. Employers 
and workers alike sought to modify 
the questions as first drafted and sub- 
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mitted by the International Labor 
Office. An amendment by an em- 
ployer would be followed by a coun- 
tervailing one from the workers; 
until at the finish, as a delegate re- 
marked, the questionnaire offered a 
splendid source of living for legal 
experts before it could be untangled 
and intelligently answered by any 
government. 

The debate on the floor was long 
and frequently acrimonious. (Twen- 
ty-one orators addressed themselves 
to the subject.) Repartee went un- 
interpreted; personal remarks had 
to be withdrawn; apologies offered, 
and, finally, the debate adjourned to 
allow last-minute consultation after 
all attempts to reamend the ques- 
tionnaire had been lost with the ex- 
ception of two changes of a minor 
nature. When the conference reas- 
sembled on the afternoon of June 
14, two days before adjournment, 
Mertens, the Belgian workers’ rep- 
resentative and floor leader of the 
group, announced that the workers 
had decided to vote against both the 
draft schedule of inquiry and against 
consideration of freedom of associa- 
tion at the next conference. Once 
more the clerk of the conference 
reads the questionnaire, so that the 
delegates may know what they vote 
on, and the vote, by show of hands, 
is 42 affirmatives and 54 negatives. 
The president momentarily rules that 
consequent upon the loss of the 
questionnaire, the item is lost for 
consideration at next year’s confer- 
ence. But the secretary-general, Al- 
bert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, rises at his 
side: “Mr. President, I ask the con- 
ference to be so good as to read once 
more with me the text of the Rules 
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of Order.” Rapidly he reads, and 


adds: “Here it appears to me are 
indeed two different operations. 
There is first the drafting of a ques- 
tionnaire. The draft proposed may 
be good or bad. It is accepted or 
it is not accepted by the conference. 
But on the other hand the governing 
body, I would remind you, is compe- 
tent to fix the program of the con- 
ference; it has made a decision to 
put on the program of a stated con- 
ference this question of the right of 
association. I venture the opinion, 
Mr. President, that it may be well— 
each one to take his own responsi- 
bility—tto see if the conference is 
prepared or not to set aside the ques- 
tion of the freedom of association. 
There is the opportunity here, I be- 
lieve, to proceed with the vote on 
very essential principles. If the ques- 
tionnaire is bad, another one may be 
supplied.” 

It looked for a while as if this 
delay in the dramatic onrush of the 
action of the conference might bring 
about a denoument different from the 
one thus far apparent. Mr. Oersted, 
Danish employer and Secretary of 
the Scandinavian section of the In- 
ternational Employers’ Association, 
supported the Director in his observa- 
tion. Sir Louis Kershaw, Indian Gov- 
ernment Delegate, and colonial rep- 
resentative at London, sought delay 
in action, describing the vote.as “most 
unfortunate.” He proposed refer- 
ence to the committee once more, put- 
ting the vote off until tomorrow. 
Wolfe, British Government Delegate, 
seconded him. Carlier, Belgian em- 
ployer, started the slide to the finish 
by observing that he saw no object 
in such reference to the committee. 
The employers as a group are dis- 
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posed, he said, to put the topic on 
the program next year, but in view of 
the statement of the workers, who 
first proposed the problem, he thought 
the question had been “liquidated.” 
Poulton, British Workers’ Represen- 
tative, who took up Carlier’s state- 
ment that reference to the committee 
would compel the employers to re- 
open the debate anew, saw no useful 
purpose served by the Kershaw mo- 
tion. Again the secretary-general 
makes a plea and supports the Ker- 
shaw mction. ‘Put the item on the 
program,” he says in so many words, 
“and leave it to the International 
Labor Office to redraft the text of the 
questionnaire to be sent out to the 
governments.” Then the president 
adds: “I think it will be a real 
tragedy, after all the work that has 
been done both by the Office and by 
the committee, as well as by the Con- 
ference, if all were now to be sacri- 
ficed. It is not for me to ex- 
press any opinion, but I do hope that 
the Conference will come to a rea- 
sonable decision.”” And the motion 
is adopted by a show of hands, 50 
votes to 42. 

But even the cool night of Geneva 
was unable to chill in any sense the 
hot passions of conflict which had 
been alternately stirred up and re- 
pressed during years of conflict. The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine of France, told how 
the committee had listened to a com- 
promise proposed by the government 
delegate of Brazil, supported by 
Portugal, that the questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the bureau be restored, and 
that supplementary questions be added 
to Numbers 3 and 4 asking the gov- 
ernments what definition they did 
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favor if not in agreement with the 
hypothetical ones suggested by the In- 
ternational Labor Office. The com- 
promise was lost by 22 to 7, with 5 
abstentions. The workers’ repre- 
sentatives were unable to support it 
in view, as they said, of the amend- 
ment adopted yesterday by the Con- 
ference, and they insisted on reject- 
ing consideration of the question at 
the next conference. The employers 
on their side said they could not sup- 
port a text which did not mention the 
essential points upon which they in- 
sisted. That was that. And “if it is 
permitted to draw any conclusion 
from this debate,” Mr. Fontaine said, 
“it is above all this: It is indeed dif- 
ficult for a committee and a confer- 
ence to establish the text of a ques- 
tionnaire.” Carlier repeated that 


while the employers supported the 
committee report and while they were 
disposed to accept consideration of 
the question at the next conference, 
they would now vote against such con- 


sideration as the workers’ group 
were opposed, they, who had been the 
ones who first proposed it for con- 
sideration.” Jouhaux (France) “with 
no light heart,” he said, observed 
that the workers’ attitude had been 
dictated by the reasons stated above 
by Mr. Fontaine. “In view of the 
transformation through which the 
proposal has gone, in view of the de- 
parture from the spirit of that pro- 
posal, the workers’ group has con- 
sidered it better to leave the matter 
as it now stands [throughout the 
world] to continue the fight for the 
development of the freedom of asso- 
ciation, and to arrive at a time when 
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it is possible that the conference may 
breathe more faithfully a spirit of 
loyalty to Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty, which is the foundation of 
our Constitution.’””’ Thereupon the 
vote was taken and the proposal to 
consider the matter at the next con- 
ference was lost by 28 to 66. The 
28 affirmative votes were chiefly those 
of government delegates, while the 
66 in opposition were a combination 
of workers and employers. 

What was it all about? And the 
answer is that undoubtedly the point 
at issue centered around the employ- 
ers’ amendment that the negative 
right of not to associate be equally 
recognized with that of the right to 
associate. It was this particular 


amendment that had been carried in 
the conference by a combination of 
employers’ 


and government dele- 
gates from such countries as Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, Hungary, India, Japan, 
Netherlands, Roumania, Spain and 
Switzerland; against a workers’ vote 
(including Rossoni of Italy) and such 
Governments as Argentina, Canada, 
Germany, Poland and Sweden. 

Each reader will interpret in his 
own way the meaning of this verbal 
clash over the irresistible right of in- 
dividual action against the immovable 
forces of collective action. I shall 
therefore leave the matter by merely 
indicating the metamorphosis through 
which the schedule of inquiry went in 
its passage through the committee and 
the conference. Below is repro- 
duced in single text the three pro- 
posals before the delegates, that of 
the International Labor Office, the 
Committee, and the Conference: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE AS DrRaFTED BY OFFICE, AS 
AMENDED BY COMMITTEE, AND AS PAssEeD BY 
CONFERENCE* 


1. Do you consider it desirable that the Con- 
ference should adopt a Draft Convention con- 
cerning freedom of association? 

2. Do you consider that this Draft Convention 
should make it an obligation to secure the right 
of combination and the right of combined action 
for trade union purposes? 

3. Do you consider that the right of combina- 
tion would be adequately defined as follows: 

“The right of work people and of employers 

alike to combine— 

In observing the legal formalities— 

Freely, in any organization they choose— 

For the collective defense and the promotion 
of their material and moral interests qua 
work people or employers— 

Provided that the right not to combine is 

safeguarded?” 

4. Do you consider that the right of combined 
action for trade union purposes would be 
adequately defined as follows: 

“The right of combinations for trade union 
purposes to pursue their objects by all such 
means as are not contrary to the [laws and 
regulations in force for the interests of the 
community and to] laws in force for the 
maintenance of public order?” 

[What do you understand by “not contrary to 
the interests of the community?” ] 

[What do you understand by the expression 
“the maintenance of public order?” 

5. Do you consider it desirable to include in 
the Draft Convention, in principle, as an essen- 
tial right of combinations for trade union pur- 
poses, the recognition of legal personality to 
the full extent necessary for the realization of 
their objects, with the rights and obligations 
flowing therefrom? 

6. What other clauses do you consider it 
desirable to provide for in the Draft Conven- 
tion? 

One conclusion from the- discussion 
has already been drawn by the chair- 
man of the conference committee, 
that is, that the conference and any 
committee of it is not a suitable body 


* Words in italics added by Conference Com- 
mittee to whom was submitted original I. L. O. 
Draft Questionnaire; bracketed words in ordi- 
nary type stricken out by Conference committee ; 
bracketed italicized words stricken out, and 
boldfaced words added, by Conference. 
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for establishing the technical details 
of a schedule of inquiry. The whole 
matter has indeed called into question 
the validity and efficacy of the new 
conference procedure in trying to do 
this very thing. In the meantime the 
discussion may not have been in vain. 
There still remain the studies of the 
right of association made by the In- 
ternational Labor Office. These are 
voluminous and informative, and 


there is just the possibility that care- 
ful reflection and consideration upon 
these reports, together with a gradual 
clearing of the general atmosphere re- 
specting freedom in political and eco- 
nomic thought may make possible 
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more calm and more candid discus- 
sion of the question at a future date. 
As the president of the conference 
said in his final speech: ‘The consid- 
eration that has been devoted to this 
vital subject and the debates that 
have occurred here in the committee, 
as well as in the plenary conference, 
have clarified the atmosphere and de- 
fined the issue.”” At the most the con- 
ference marked time and left this 
problem of the right of association 
where it still stands under the Treaty 
of Versailles, in general terms, it is 
true, but none the less clearly 
enunciated. 


THERE IS A GARDEN 


There is a garden waits for me somewhere 
Across the sea, in islands cool and green. 

It is a country I have never seen, 

And yet, in dreams, I breathe its soft, grey air, 
And feel its white fog fingers in my hair. 

O tell me, do the heavy lilacs lean 

Along the lanes of villages serene? 

And is dusk luminous with plum and pear? 


I think late twilights lie on emerald lawns, 


And shadows, like dark men, lurk under trees; 

While sound of surf from the surrounding seas 

Goes beating through one’s sleep, into the 
dawns. 

And there are little lambs, on soft, green hills, 

And, I have heard, daisies and daffodils. 


Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. 





FLUCTUATIONS OF WAGES OF FEMALE 
AND UNSKILLED MALE WORKERS 


JiRGEN KucZyNsKI AND MARGUERITE STEINFELD 


NE-FIFTH approximately (8,- 
549,511) of the gainfully 
employed population of the 

United States is made up of women, 
according to the 1920 Census of 
Occupations. Women have entered 
gainful occupations in numbers stead- 
ily increasing since 1880. Further- 
more, the rate of increase of women 
ten years of age and over in gainful 
occupations has been more rapid than 
the rate of increase of the female 
population ten years of age and over. 
And it has been more rapid than the 
rate of increase of the total gainfully 
employed population. We find a 
slight proportionate decrease from 
1910 to 1920. 

The different occupational divisions 
have been affected differently by the 
change. Since 1910, increases—enu- 
merated in order of degree—have 
taken place in the clerical occupations, 
in transportation, professional service, 
and the manufacturing industries. 
Decreases have taken place in agricul- 
ture and in domestic and personal 
service. 

In 1920 about 23 per cent of the 
gainfully occupied female population 
found employment in the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries. They 
form the bulk group of female indus- 
trial wage earners. 

The problems of these women as 


industrial workers are vital. They 
are at the same time economic and 
social problems. The wage problem 
alone will occupy us here. 

The wages of the working woman 
are low; they lie far below the wage 
level of the unskilled male. Conse- 
quently, they are in general insufh- 
cient for self-support. 

The wages of the working woman 
are more unstable than the wages of 
either skilled or unskilled male work- 
ers. Fluctuations occur often and are 
large. This adds to the insecurity of 
her standards of life. 

The low level of wages and the fre- 
quency and violence of wage fluctua- 
tions which characterizes the status of 
the female industrial wage earner 
result from (1) her position in the 
industrial organism; (2) the ideas 
current as to her needs and purposes; 
(3) her relations to other wage-earn- 
ing groups. 

The female wage earner is prima- 
rily engaged in work of little or no 
skill. She is easily replaced and is in 
addition threatened by encroachment 
of the machine upon her job. The in- 
stability is increased by the worker’s 


Note: We wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing: Page 800, July issue, heading for 
Graph I should have read “Percentage of 
Hours Fluctuations,” etc. instead of “Percentage 
of Wage Fluctuations.” 
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leaving the industry, often only tem- 
porarily (child-birth). This also 
means that during her limited periods 
of industrial employment she will not 
reach her maximum earning capacity. 

Low wages and high fluctuations of 
wages are in part due to the assump- 
tion that women are not in industry to 
stay; that they are not earning their 
living but are only contributing to the 
family income; that they need less 
wages because they perform lighter 
work and need therefore less food 
than the male workers; that they can 
perform many services for them- 
selves—such as sewing—and need, 
therefore, less income than the male 
workers. 

The needs of the female worker 
are minimized; she is too often not 
considered as an independent self- 
supporting or even family-supporting 
worker. 

Her relation to other wage earners 
makes her position still worse. The 
unskilled female worker often has to 
compete with the unskilled male 
worker. More important, however, 
unionization among women has pro- 
gressed far less than among men, thus, 
the women benefit less by the wage- 
raising, wage-stabilizing influence of 
the union. 

Detailed investigation of the rela- 
tion of women’s wages to wages of 
unskilled male workers in the slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing industry 
bears out the general remarks made 
above. 

The following table gives in dol- 
lars the average hourly wages of the 
lowest paid group’ of unskilled male 
workers, the laborers, in the chief de- 
partments of the industry and the 
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average hourly wages of all women 
employed in the same departments as 
the laborers :? 


Year Laborers Women 
1921 0.457 0.365 
1922 0.388 0.303 
1923 0.437 0.361 
1924 0.438 0.375 
1925 0.438 0-359 


At first sight we see that the wages 
of all the women are much lower than 
those of the lowest paid group of un- 
skilled male workers. 

The situation becomes clearer if we 
ask: how many hours did female and 
male workers have to work in order 
to buy the average quantity of meat 
consumed in each year by the individ- 
ual American ? 

The quantity in pounds and the 
value in dollars of the meat consumed 
are:* 


Year Quantity Value 
1921 133-3 19.73 
1922 138.8 19.85 
1923 149.0 20.26 
1924 149.6 21.24 
1925 143.6 24.56 


In order to buy the yearly meat 
ration per capita men and women had 


*There is in most of the departments one 
group which is usually still worse paid, the 
truckers; their number, however, is not great 
enough to be representative. 

* Bulletin No. 421 of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, supplementary figures for 1922 and 
1924 are calculated with the help of the figures 
of the National Industrial Conference Board. 

* Source for figures on quantity: Meat Produc- 
tion, Consumption and Foreign Trade in United 
States, Calendar Years 1907-1926. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Figures on value are 
compiled from the Census of Manufacturers and 
the wholesale price data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 



















to work the following number of 
hours: 


Year Laborers Women 
1921 43.2 54.1 
1922 51.2 65.5 
1923 46.4 56.1 
1924 48.5 56.6 
1925 56.1 68.4 


Since in all years women’s wages 
were lower than men’s wages, women 
had to work more hours in each year 
than men in order to buy the meat 
ration. But—not only did women 
have to work more, also the yearly 
fluctuations in the amount of work 
necessary to buy the meat ration were 
greater with the women than with the 
men. 


The index of hours of work neces- 
sary to buy the yearly meat ration 
runs as follows: 


Year Laborers Women 
1921 100 100 

1922 118.5 I21.1 
1923 107.4 103.7 
1924 112.3 104.6 
1925 129.9 126.4 
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The percentage of the fluctuations 
from one year to another is the fol- 
lowing: 


Year Laborers Women 
1921/22 +18.5% +21.1% 
1922/23 — 9.4% —14.4% 
1923/24 + 4.6% + 0.9% 
1924/25 +15.7% + 20.8% 


The wage position of women is 
very, very bad; both as to the amount 
of wages paid and the stability of 
wages. It is worse than that of 
skilled and unskilled, worse than that 
of unionized and non-unionized male 
workers. The social dangers of a 
wage policy which means dependence 
or deterioration for the workers are 
obvious. 





WAGES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


MARGARET SCATTERGOOD 


economic and social situation 

in the automobile industry is of 
special interest for several reasons. 
Technical improvements in the indus- 
try in the last few years have greatly 
increased the worker’s power to pro- 
duce ; wages have been on a compara- 
tively high level; earnings of the in- 
dustry have been high in general; a 
large undeveloped market has made 
rapid expansion possible. 

Table I gives the wage increases 
from 1922 to 1925 in different occu- 
pations.’ It is most interesting to 
note the differences in the amount of 
the wage increases and the percentage 
of workers affected. A few occupa- 
tions have had a very high increase of 
more than 20 per cent—apprentices, 
trim bench hands and skilled sheet 
metal workers, two low paid and one 
high paid occupation. The trim 
bench hands have advanced from a 
relatively low paid position to a wage 
well above the average, and the sheet 
metal workers, who were already well 
paid, are in 1925 next to the highest 
in the industry. The apprentices have 
advanced from a very low wage to 
one giving more margin of security, 
but their wage is still below that of 
the lowest paid unskilled workers. 
These three groups represent only a 


A STUDY of the wage-earners’ 


* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports on wages in the Automobile Industry, 
1922 and 1925. 


very small fraction of the workers, 
2.3 per cent.? Four other occupations, 
representing 4.4 per cent of the work- 
ers, receive over 16 per cent increase, 
the unskilled sheet metal workers, the 
blacksmiths, polishers and buffers, and 
paint sprayers. The sheet metal 
workers were a low-paid group, and 
have advanced to a relatively high 
wage, while the other three groups 
were already above the average and 
are now among the highest paid. 

Of these seven occupations only 
one included women in 1922, the trim 
bench hands. The increase given 
these women is less than one-third 
that given the men, only 8 per cent as 
compared to 29.9 per cent. In two 
other occupations, however, the 
women received very large increases: 
the lathe operators and drill press 
operators, representing nearly 4 per 
cent of the women. The lathe op- 
erators, representing .87 per cent, 
have had a much higher increase than 
any of the men, 44 per cent. This 
brought them from a relatively low 
wage to the highest paid position of 
all women. The drill press operators 
moved from a middle position to the 
next highest for the women. Except 


*The percentage of workers employed in 
each occupation changed so little from 1922 
to 1925 as to be negligible; therefore the figures 
for 1922 only are used. There is one exception: 
the body builders, whose number increased 
from 2.9 per cent to 7.8 per cent of all workers. 
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for these increases, which are rather 
freak advances than indications of 
general tendencies, no women re- 
ceived more than a 14.3 per cent in- 
crease, and only one occupation, the 
milling machine operators, was so 
fortunate as this. All others increased 
less than 8 per cent, a much smaller 
increase than that received by most of 
the men. 

Taking the lower increases of the 
men, we find three occupations in- 
creasing less than 4 per cent, the punch 
press operators, the varnish rubbers, 
and the top builders. These repre- 
sent 5.48 per cent of the total male 
workers. All these workers received 
wages above the average for male 
workers in 1922, which was $33.19. 
The varnish rubbers and top builders, 
who were getting over $39 in 1922, 
are still among the higher paid work- 


ers in 1925; but the punch press op- 
erators, who had slightly over $35 in 
1922 and increased less than 1 per 
cent, fall below the average wage, 
which was $36.67 in 1925. 

In one occupation the men received 
a wage cut, the sewing machine opera- 


tors. This cut of 5.18 per cent does 
not, however, affect many employees, 
since the sewing machine operators 
are only .18 per cent of all. They re- 
ceived a medium wage, above the 
average in 1922, and this cut brings 
them below the average in 1925. 
Wage decreases among the women 
were large and affected over one-third 
of the women employed. The grind- 
ing machine operators, representing 
.2 per cent of the women, dropped 22 
per cent, and the final assemblers, 
representing 12.3 per cent, dropped 
17 per cent. Together these groups 
include more than one-eighth of all 
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women. Their wages were the high- 
est of all in 1922, and were not far 
below those of the men in the same 
occupations. This reduction gives 
them a low position relatively to other 
women in 1925, but does not make 
them further below the men in their 
occupations than is usually the case 
with the other female wage-earners. 
In two more occupations the women 
had their wages reduced, the motor 
assemblers and the inspectors; and 
women in miscellaneous occupations 
in general were reduced. None had 
a cut of more than 6 per cent, but as 
these three categories represent over 
one-fourth of all the women, the cuts 
had an important effect on women’s 
wages in general. The inspectors, 
representing 14.29 per cent, who were 
the lowest paid group in 1922, re- 
ceived in 1925 only $17.91 a week, a 
very low wage when compared with 
the earnings of most other workers in 
the industry. 

The large majority of the men in 
the industry received increases varying 
from 5 to 15.57 per cent. There are 
large variations between different oc- 
cupations, no definite tendencies being 
evident from the figures in this gen- 
eral table. Twelve occupations, repre- 
senting 37.34 per cent of the men, in- 
creased from 5 to 9.9 per cent; six- 
teen occupations, including 50.27 per 
cent of the men, increased from 10 to 
15.57 per cent. One group stands out 
as of particular interest, the laborers. 
They received an increase of 15.57 
per cent. They are the largest single 
group in the industry and represent 
10.89 per cent of all male workers. 
As they received a very low wage in 
1922, this increase shows a marked 
improvement in their condition. 
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Taste I. WaceEs IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
Men 





Per cent of | Wages per full time week 
M. workers in dollars Per cent 
Occupation in each increase 
occupation in wages 

1922 1922 1925 








Apprentices 55 20.21 25.60 
10.89 24.86 28.73 
Helpers 1.90 26.95 30.69 
Trim bench hands .33 29.40 37.10 
Inspectors 5.11 30.45 34.17 
Testers, final and road 1.21 30.80 32.46 
Sandblasters .87 31.29 34.54 
Drill press operators 6.27 31.96 35.81 
Testers, motor 89 32.43 35.96 
Assemblers, chassis 2.47 32.48 34.63 
Sheet metal workers (unskilled) 2.37 32.92 39.38 
Milling machine operators 2.90 32.94 37.14 
Assemblers, frame 33.01 37.65 
Assemblers, motor 33.03 37.20 
Unclassified employees 33.08 36.25 
Bench hands, machine shop 33.47 35.94 
Assemblers, axle 33.62 36.67 
Assemblers, final 33.82 36.62 
Gear cutter operators 34.07 37. 
Lathe operators 34.13 38. 
Automatic lathe and screw machine 
operators 
Forge shop helpers 
Hardeners 
Boring mill operators 
Punch press operators 
Grinding machine operators 35.47 
Machinists 35.78 
Planer and shaper operators ‘ 36.40 
Body builders 36.41 
Paint sprayers ‘ 36.56 
Sewing machine operators.............. : 36.65 
Painters, general ‘ 37.17 
Polishers and buffers.................. , 38.08 
Tool and die makers 38.47 
Sheet metal workers, skilled : 39.53 
Top builders ' ; 39.55 
Blacksmiths ; 40.54 
Varnish rubbers ; 44.27 
Letterers, strippers and varnishers....... : 47.26 
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WAGES IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Women 





Occupation 








Inspectors 


Milling machine operators 
Trim bench hands 

Sewing machine operators 
Drill press operators 
Unclassified employes 
Lathe operators 

Top builders 

Assemblers, motor 

Bench hands, machine shop 
Grinding machine operators 
Assemblers, final 





Per cent of 
all F. work- 
ers in each 
occupation 
1922 


14.29 


12.33 


Wages per full time week 
in dollars Per cent 
increase 


in wages 





1922 1925 





17.91 
20.23 
22.84 
23.81 
23.93 
28.54 
22.43 
34.66 
24.72 
24.45 
28.00 
23.50 
25.25 


18.03 
19.46 
19.98 
22.14 
22.32 
22.99 
23.64 
24.07 
24.26 
25.47 
27.10 
30.28 
30.52 
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On the whole, Table I suggests no 
consistent policy of wage fixing which 


would keep a constant relation be- 


tween the different occupations. 
Wages increase and decrease in a hap- 
hazard way. Two highly paid occu- 
pations, skilled sheet metal workers 
and top builders, receiving almost ex- 
actly the same wage in 1922, increased 
very differently, one 24 per cent, one 
3 per cent; female grinding machine 
operators are reduced from a very 
high to a relatively low wage, and 
female lathe operators received a very 
large increase of 44 per cent, bring- 
ing them from a medium to a very 
high wage, while men on the same 
jobs received nearly the same wage, 
both in 1922 and 1925. Arbitrary 
changes are the rule rather than the 
exception. This is a striking contrast 
to the practice where trade union 
crafts exist and offer the worker se- 
curity of wage income. 

It will be interesting now to sum- 
marize this table so that the general 


tendencies will appear. By dividing 
the occupations into groups according 
to the wage received in 1922 and cal- 
culating the average wage for each 
group, the relative increases for low 
and high paid workers will be shown.’ 
Table II shows that the lower paid 
workers have, in general, increased 
much more than the higher paid. 
With the men, those receiving less 
than $30 a week have increased on the 
average more than 16 per cent. This 
is a large increase and indicates a 
great improvement for the most needy 
group of workers. More than one- 
seventh of the male workers are af- 
fected by these increases, which mean 
a wider margin of security for those 
who were living on a subsistence wage. 

Those receiving the next higher 
wage, from $30 to $35 a week, have 


1 The average increase for any group is in- 
fluenced by small numbers of workers receiving 
very high increases, which in several cases 
makes the group average slightly higher than 
the increase of the largest number in the group. 
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an average increase less than two- 
thirds as great as that of either of the 
lower groups, amounting to 10.65 per 
cent. Over half of the workers are 
affected by this increase. Each suc- 
ceeding higher group shows a smaller 
average increase. Those receiving 
from $35 to $40 a week, nearly one- 
fourth of the workers, increase 9.6 
per cent. The few highly skilled in 


Taste II. Averace IncrEASE IN MONEY 
Waces PER Group 


Men 


Per cent 
of wage 
increase 


Per cent of 
workers 
in group 


Wage group 


$15-$20 
20- 25 
25— 30 
30- 35 
35- 40 
40- 45 
45— 50 


1. $15-$20 44 18.65 
2. 20- 25 6.53 67.59 
3. 2- W 2.38 R.a7 
4 30- 35 —17.36 12.55 


the two highest groups show the small- 
est increases. This tendency to im- 
prove the condition of those who have 
the lowest living standards rather than 
to favor those who already have a 
relatively high wage shows a healthy 
development in relations between 
groups of workers within the in- 
dustry. 

With the women the distribu- 
tion of wage increases is somewhat 
different, although there is some tend- 
ency to increase the lower paid work- 
ers more than the higher paid. The 
increases are much smaller than with 
the men, the highest average increase 
for the women being lower than any 
but the lowest average increase of the 
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men. In the lowest paid group, those 
receiving less than $20, the decrease 
of the inspectors, who represent more 
than three-fourths of the group, 
brings down the average almost to 
nothing. Without them, the average 
for the group would be 5.59 per cent, 
higher than any but the next group 
above. The largest number of women, 
over two-thirds of all, receive an aver- 
age increase of 6.5 per cent. The 
large decrease to the highest paid is 
interesting to note, because it indi- 
cates a tendency to bring the wages 
of the highest paid women down to 
the level of the lowest paid men. On 
the whole, the women have not fared 
well. Their increases have been small, 
a large number of the lowest paid 
have decreased, and the highest paid 
have lost their advantages. 

President Green’s statement of 
American Federation of Labor wage 
policy’ makes it interesting to study 
these wage changes from another 
point of view. President Green states 
that wage increases should be meas- 
ured by prices and the productivity of 
the worker; wages should increase in 
relation to both prices and productiv- 
ity. In other words, the worker’s con- 
suming power should increase in pro- 
portion to his power to produce. If 
this becomes the general rule, social 
improvement for the workers will 
follow increases in industria] produc- 
tion; the products of industry will be 
bought by the workers as well as 
other consuming groups, bringing to 
the worker improvements in his home, 
opportunities for broadened experi- 
ences, educational advantages for his 
children as well as to all other con- 
sumers. Also the market for indus- 


*See page 919. 





COW-BELLS 


trial products will increase with the in- 
creased production of goods, since the 
workers form a very large consuming 
group. Social wages, then, signify 
wages which tend to maintain the gen- 
eral economic and social balance.* 
Table III makes an interesting com- 
parison. Money wages have increased 
for over 99 per cent of the men and 
nearly 62 per cent of the women. 
Over 8 per cent of the men and more 
than 43 per cent of the women have 
not been able to maintain the standard 
of living to which they were accus- 
tomed. Over g1 per cent of the men 
and over 66 per cent of the women, 


* Social wages in this study are calculated by 
multiplying the index for cost of living (105.96) 
by the index of productivity in the automobile 
industry (109.24) giving 115.75. Wages should 
increase 15.75 per cent to maintain the social 
position of the worker. Productivity index 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1927. 
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however, have improved their eco- 
nomic condition. But when we come 


Taste III. Wacre CHANGES 


Per cent of workers— 
Men Women 


Money wages decreased . 18 38.01 
Real wages decreased... 8.26 43.68 
Social wages decreased.. 93.27 96.01 
Social wages increased... 6.73 3.99 


to social wages, a different story 
is told. Only a very small percentage 
of the workers have received wages 
which would allow them to share in 
material and social progress. Less 
than 7 per cent of the men and less 
than 4 per cent of the women have 
kept pace with prices and productivity. 
The industry, as a whole, has not paid 
wages which would keep the economic 
and social balance. 

This latter fact is of great impor- 
tance to the social and economic 
growth of the country. 


COW-BELLS 


O what is there behind the hills, 
That all the bells must know ?— 
Over in all the light that fills 
The Valley with that glow? 


I followed a bell, and it all came true: 
Sun down, and a yellow-bird; 


And Cedars—oh !—and 


specked with blue; 


And everything else I heard,— 


Only, whatever it is behind 
The bell with the farthest call; 
The one I follow and never find, 
The loveliest one of all. 


JosepHine Preston Peapopy, in “The Sing- 


ing Leaves.” 





PROVISIONS FOR A MODEL PRIMARY LAW 


P. ORMAN Ray 


Professor of Political Science, University of California 


HE purpose of this article is to 
set forth in non-technical lan- 
guage the provisions which, in 
the opinion of the writer, should be 
included in a “model” direct primary 
law. It should be understood at the 


outset that a “model” law is not nec- 
essarily an ideal law, but merely one 
that embodies what appear to be the 
best features found in existing laws, 
and perhaps also a few innovations 


suggested by actual experience under 
the primary system. 

The writer is not so optimistic as 
to suppose that the primary law out- 
lined below will receive the enthusi- 
astic and unanimous approval of 
those who may take the trouble to 
read and study it. On the contrary, 
he anticipates that almost every fea- 
ture is likely to evoke question, criti- 
cism, and perhaps downright dissent 
from one quarter or another. And 
this is especially likely because limita- 
tions of space preclude the presenta- 
tion of extended arguments in de- 
fense, or even much explanation of 
why certain provisions are favored to 
the exclusion of others that may seem 
preferable to some people. 

These limitations will also explain 
why many of the statements which 
follow may appear more arbitrary 
and dogmatic than they are really in- 
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tended to be. The writer readily 
concedes that there’ are, and always 
will be, well-grounded differences of 
opinion among well-informed and dis- 
interested friends of the direct pri- 
mary respecting numerous points 
that should be covered in any effec- 
tive primary law. There is no com- 
plete agreement, for example, as to 
the offices for which candidates should 
be nominated in non-partisan prima- 
ries; nor with respect to the best form 
of party test in partisan primaries; 
nor as to the number of signatures re- 
quired for candidate petitions; and 
perhaps still less unanimity as to 
whether the convention system should 
be retained for any offices. And all 
this is reflected in existing primary 
laws, where one finds the greatest 
diversity, not only with respect to 
minor details, but also as to funda- 
mentals. 

Furthermore, it must be conceded 
at the start that a direct primary law 
that might be ideal for one state 
might prove a very unsatisfactory 
model upon which to pattern primary 
legislation for other states with 
widely differing political conditions. 
The most that can be claimed for 
what appears below is that, on the 
whole, it seems probable that the law 
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would prove workable and fairly 
satisfactory in most states.’ 

(1) The first point to be decided 
is, What political groups shall be re- 
quired to nominate their candidates 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the primary law? My answer to this 
question is that, so far as national and 
state offices are concerned, the law 
should apply to all parties that polled 
2 per cent of the total vote cast for 
governor or for some other principal 
executive officer of the state at the 
last preceding general election. If 
the governor has been elected within 
two years preceding the primary, the 
criterion should be 2 per cent of 
the total vote cast for all candidates 
for that office. Where, however, the 
governor is elected quadrennially, 
_with a general election occurring be- 
tween gubernatorial elections, per- 


haps the test should be 2 per cent of 
the total vote for the state executive 
office for which the highest vote was 
polled at the last preceding election, 
or the total vote for a specified office, 


such as secretary of state. So far as 
county and other local offices are con- 
cerned, the law should apply to par- 
ties that polled 2 per cent of the 
total vote cast at the last preceding 
general election of officers in the 
county or other political subdivision 
concerned. 

All other political groups should 
be permitted to make nominations 
either by conventions, the names of 
convention nominees to be duly cer- 
tified to the secretary of state, county 
clerk, or appropriate election board; 


1 No attempt is made here to cover a number 
of minor points, such as the date for filing 
candidate petitions, withdrawal of candidates, 
filling vacancies, apportionment of delegates to 
conventions, and composition of party commit- 
tees. 
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or else by petitions bearing a number 
of signatures equivalent to 1 per 
cent of the total vote cast for gov- 
ernor (or some other state executive 
office) or for local offices at the last 
preceding election. But the petitions 
of these candidates should be signed 
only by persons who did not vote in 
the primary immediately preceding 
or sign a petition of any aspirant for 
nomination at that primary. 

(2) The next important point re- 
lates to the offices for which candi- 
dates are to be nominated under di- 
rect primary law. Subject to the ex- 
ceptions noted below, the primary 
law should be made mandatory for 
the nomination of candidates for (a) 
congressional offices; (b) all elective 
state offices; (c) county and munici- 
pal offices, and (d) offices in other 
political subdivisions of the state. 

The primary law should also pro- 
vide for the direct election of -pre- 
cinct, ward, county, state central, and 
national committeemen; also for the 
election of delegates to state and 
county nominating conventions if 
such bodies are provided for (see 
(a) below), and for the election of 
all delegates to national nominating 
conventions. Provision should be 
made whereby the delegates to na- 
tional conventions may be nominated 
either as individuals or in groups; 
and the individuals or groups should 
be permitted to indicate on the ballot 
their preferences for the presidential 
nominee of their party. Delegates 
unable to attend a convention should 
be permitted to name their own alter- 
nates. The primary ballot should 
also afford an opportunity for the 
voters to express directly their prefer- 
ences among aspirants for the presi- 
dential nomination. 
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To the foregoing provisions of the 
law, the following exceptions should 
be provided fer: (a) candidates for 
purely ministerial or non-policy-de- 
termining state and county offices and 
for all elective judicial positions 
should be nominated either by dele- 
gate conventions (composed of dele- 
gates directly elected in a primary) 
or by petition. Of these two meth- 
ods, the latter would be preferable 
were it not for the possibility of an 
avalanche of candidates, thus over- 
loading the election ballot. Either 
method would also have the merit of 
providing a “short ballot” for prima- 
ries, and would, therefore, contribute 
materially to more intelligent primary 
voting. 

(b) Counties, 


cities, townships, 


villages, school districts, and other 
local government units which are now 


making nominations under some sys- 
tem other than the direct primary 
should be authorized to continue the 
system now in use or to substitute the 
direct party-primary, the non-partisan 
primary, or nomination by petition; 
but only after the change has been ap- 
proved in a popular referendum in 
the political subdivision concerned. 
(c) Candidates for the office of 
presidential elector should be nomi- 
nated by the state central committee 
of the respective parties. If a new 
party desires to present a presidential 
ticket, a list of electors should be 
nominated by the independent nomi- 
nating conventions mentioned above 
(1), or else by petition. In either 
case the nominations should be cer- 
tified to the secretary of state. But 
the names of such nominees should 
not appear on the election ballot; only 
the names of presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates should appear 
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in the appropriate section of the ballot 
used at the final election. The party 
which carries the state for its esi 
dential ticket will then be entitled to 
have a certificate of election issued 
by the governor or secretary of state 
to the electoral nominees of that 
party. This will help simplify the 
ballot, especially in the most popu- 
lous states. 

(3) (a) In order to have his 
name printed upon any primary bal- 
lot, a candidate for the office of 
United States Senator or for a state 
office voted for by the entire state 
should be required to file a petition 
signed by not less than 100 nor more 
than 200 qualified primary voters, 
who shall be known as sponsors, of 
which number not less than one-fourth 
shall come from each of four coun- 
ties. Candidates for representative 
in Congress should file similar peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty nor 
more than one hundred sponsors re- 
siding in the congressional district. 
Candidates for the state legislature, 
for county and other local offices and 
for election as party committeemen 
should be required to file sponsor peti- 
tions signed by not less than ten nor 
more than twenty-five sponsors. In 
these petitions the sponsors should 
be required to state the candidate’s 
name, residence, occupation, business 
address, employer (if any), length 
of residence in the state, public offices 
held, and marital status. They should 
further certify the fitness of the can- 
didate for the office named by reason 
of experience or training, and pledge 
their support to the candidate thus 
proposed. The names of all spon- 
sors should be published in one or 
more newspapers, or in a publicity 
pamphlet printed and distributed at 
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public expense, at least two weeks 
before the primary. 

(b) Whenever only one party can- 
didate is brought forward by sponsor 
petition for any given office, his 
name should appear only upon the 
official ballot used at the final election, 
and should be left off the primary 
ballot. 

(4) The date for holding a pri- 
mary preceding a general election 
should be the latter part of April or 
early in May in years in which a presi- 
dential election is to be held. In 
other years, the general primary 
should be held in the first two weeks 
of September. When municipal or 


other local elections are held apart 
from general elections, the date of 
the primary should be about four 
weeks preceding the election date. 
(5) The primaries of all parties 


should be held on the same day and 
at the regularly designated polling 
places used for elections. The polls 
should be open approximately the 
same length of time as on election 
days. Non-partisan primaries may 
be held on the same day and at the 
same time and places as party pri- 
maries. The regular election officials 
should preside at all primaries, and 
the provisions of the corrupt prac- 
tices acts governing elections should 
be extended to cover such practices at 
primaries. Challengers and watchers 
should be provided for, as at regular 
elections. And the usual provisions 
relating to counting ballots, making 
returns, and _ contesting elections 
should apply, with necessary modifi- 
cations, to direct primary elections. 
(6) The candidate in a party pri- 
mary who receives the highest vote 
for the office sought should: be de- 
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clared the nominee of the party for 
that office, and his name should be 
printed upon the ballot used at the 
following election. In a non-partisan 
primary, the names of the two high- 
est candidates for each office should 
be printed upon the election ballot. 
If, however, a candidate in a non- 
partisan primary receives a majority 
of all the votes cast in the primary 
for that office, he should be declared 
elected, and names of candidates for 
that office should be omitted from 
the election ballot. 

(7) The ballots for each party 
should be printed upon paper of a 
uniform quality, texture and size; but 
the primary ballot of no two parties 
should be of the same color or tint. 
Non-partisan ballots should be 
printed upon paper of different color 
from that of any party primary bal- 
lot. Upon the ballot, the names of 
candidates for each office should ap- 
pear in alphabetical order, with rota- 
tion of names every hundred ballots. 
Opposite or underneath the name of 
each candidate should appear his 
place of residence (including street 
and number), his occupation, and the 
name of any public office which he 
holds or has held in the past. All 
primary ballots should be printed at 
public expense under the supervision 
of the officials in charge of the 
preparation and distribution of regu- 
lar election ballots. Sample party 
ballots on white paper should be 
mailed to all enrolled voters (see (8) 
below) ; and non-partisan ballots, to 
all duly registered voters at least five 
days before the day of the primary. 

(8) In states or localities where 
personal registration of voters is 
required, voters should be prohibited 
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from participating in a party primary 
unless they have previously enrolled 
as adherents of that party at the time 
of registration. Where personal 
registration is not required, a voter 
who applies for a party ballot should 
be required to declare publicly to the 
election officials at the polling place 
that he intends to support a majority 
of that party’s candidates at the en- 
suing election, or that he supported a 
majority of that party’s candidates at 
the last preceding election. Voters 
who desire to participate only in non- 
partisan nominations should not be 
required to declare their party afflia- 
tions. Voters who are absent from 


their home county on the day of a 
primary, or who are detained at home 
by reason of sickness or other physical 
infirmity, should be allowed to vote at 
the primary in accordance with the 


provisions of a general absent-voting 
law. 

(9) Assistance in marking pri- 
mary ballots should be restricted to 
voters who are blind or otherwise 
physically unable to mark their bal- 
lots. The assistance should be ren- 
dered only by one of the sworn poll- 
ing officials; and the ballots thus 
marked should bear some stamp or 
mark indicating that assistance was 
given in marking. 

(10) Provision should also be 
made whereby the adoption of a 
state party platform shall be left op- 
tional with state conventions of the 
respective parties. For the purpose 
of adopting a platform, the state con- 
vention should consist of (a) party 
nominees for congressional offices, 
(b) nominees for all elective state 
offices, (c) hold-over congressional 
and state officials belonging to the 
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party, (d) national committeemen, 
and (e) state central committeemen. 

(11) For the most successful 
operation of the direct primary, espe- 
cially in populous communities, it is 
important that legal provision be 
made for public, official, and respon- 
sible leadership in bringing forward 
or recommending candidates for 
party nominations. Practically all di- 
rect primary laws, however, fail to 
provide for leadership of this kind; 
and, as a result, such leadership as 
exists, is generally more or less secret, 
and certainly unofficial and irrespon- 
sible. To correct this situation, the 
plan suggested by Charles E. Hughes, 
when governor of New York, ought 
to be included in a model primary 
law. Under this plan, party commit- 
teemen, elected by the rank and file 
of the party, should be authorized to 
bring forward a list of candidates for 
the various offices for which candi- 
dates are to be selected in the pri- 
mary. The state central committee, 
for example, would thus recommend 
a list of candidates for state offices, 
and county committees a similar list 
for county offices. These recom- 
mendations should be announced a 
week or more before expiration of 
the time for filing sponsor petitions. 
If any considerable number of party 
voters are dissatisfied with the slate 
presented a party committee, they 
may, by filing a sponsor petition, have 
the names of other candidates printed 
on the primary ballot. In that event, 
the names proposed by the party 
committee should be printed in a box 
apart from those proposed by other 
groups. In this way party commit- 
tees would function like committees 
appointed by clubs, churches, and 
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other social organizations to bring 
forward nominations for offices filled 
by election by the organization mem- 
bership. 

Space permits mention of only a 
few of the advantages which, it is 
believed, would follow the adoption 
of such a system. (a) Party leaders 
would get what they desire, or pro- 
fess to desire, under the convention 
system, namely, a freer hand in pick- 
ing candidates and the opportunity to 
arrange compromise or “balanced” 
tickets. (b) Unsatisfactory slates 
may be repudiated by voting for can- 
didates brought forward by other 
groups; and the committee respon- 
sible for such a slate may be rebuked 
by electing other committeemen. (c) 
Positions on party committees would 
be made more conspicuous, and this 
would tend to stimulate interest 


among the voters in the choice of 


party committeemen, and _ keener 
competition for membership on those 
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committees. (d) Public, official, and 
responsible leadership in the selection 
of candidates seems to be assured to a 
far greater degree than under either 
the direct primary, as usually con- 
ducted at present, or under the old 
convention system. But it is safe to 
say that the plan just outlined would 
encounter nearly unanimous opposi- 
tion from “organization” politicians, 
who almost uniformly appear to 
prefer power without responsibility 
(which they already have) to power 
linked with strict accountability, such 
as the Hughes plan contemplates. 

In conclusion, it can not be too 
strongly emphasized that the best re- 
sults under any form of the direct 
primary can not be expected until a 
material reduction is made in the 
number of elective offices, thereby 
reducing the number of offices for 
which nominations have to be made— 
in other words, until we have a “short 
ballot.” 


NO RELATION 


I thumbed the book of my past today 
And felt like throwing the volume away. 


Letters were loutish, words were rude— 
How could I ever have been so crude? 


Leaves were blotched and lines awry; 
I read the text with a troubled sigh. 


i 
How could the person who wrote it be 
Any relation to perfect me? 


CuHartes OLuF OLsEn. 





FARMERS’ COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


An Interview With A Farmer-Member of the Northern Wisconsin Co- 
operation Tobacco Pool 


J. A. Commons 


OLLECTIVE bargaining has 
been on trial again in Wiscon- 
sin. One side of the conflict 

was organized capital, represented 
by the firms that buy tobacco. The 
other is the 8,000 horny-handed 
manual laborers of the tobacco fields. 
One side profits by individual bar- 
gaining; the other by collective ac- 
tion. Its members believe in the 
principle and the Northern Wiscon- 
sin Cooperation Tobacco Pool will 
continue for another five years. The 
nature of the farmers’ problems, the 
history of the fight for organization, 
and the successes of the Tobacco 
Pool were matched against the prop- 
aganda of its enemies. 

The Wisconsin Tobacco Farmer 
grows a hot-climate crop in a short 
season state. He has to keep two 
jumps ahead of Mother Nature. 
From the time he starts the seedling 
beds till he hangs the havested to- 
bacco for drying, he goes about with 
a hump in his back and an ache in his 
legs. The raising of the “sets” is 
stooping, hand work. Transplant- 
ing to the main fields is hand labor 
with a crooked back. Harvesting is 
back bent low to cut the stalks close 
to the ground. 

Even if he knows all about to- 


bacco and does his level best, the ele- 
ments may fool him. One gush of 
slashing wind, one night of beating 
rain, one fall of leaf-piercing hail, 
and perhaps his entire return will be 
the fun he had growing it. 

And yet he’s fairly cheerful, at 
least resigned. He somehow hopes 
for the best and lives in the expecta- 
tion that it is just around the corner. 
He doesn’t kick at heat and dry and 
cold and wet the way you’d expect. 
What does aggravate him and what 
he is getting in the habit of doing 
something about, is having someone 
else who never turned a hand get 
part of his wages and profits. He 
has hoed a long row. He feels the 
end ought to be in sight. He is out 
for what is coming to him, and his 
banner says, “Don’t tread on me.” 

Farming is called ‘The Simple 
Life!’’ The farmers aren’t as simple 
as they used to be and they never 
were as simple as pictured. Most of 
them know that their good times 
come when times are good for every- 
body else. They know their welfare 
is hooked up with the welfare of 
everybody, especially with the huge 
working class, for these are the to- 
bacco-farmer’s final market. 

Reports of the Northern Wiscon- 
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sin Tobacco Pool tell the tale plainly 
to the farmer members. When times 
are good and things are on the up- 
grade, high-class cigars and tobacco 
sell. When prosperity lessens, as 
business gets slack and wages fall, 
their sale falls off. The five-center 
gets the main demand. When things 
get tight and the working man has 
to count his pennies, people take 
more to pipes and scrap tobacco. 
When the working man can buy good 
grades he does, and the tobacco 
grower gets good prices. When the 
worker cuts down and uses scrap, the 
farmer gets scrap-prices for his to- 
bacco. 

Everyone—farmer, laborer, butch- 
er, baker—has to put up with restric- 
tions of group action and associated 
effort. Everybody doesn’t see it, or 
the troubles of labor unions and co- 
operatives would be about over. The 
membership total of farmers’ or- 
ganizations bears witness of realiza- 
tion. Since 1915 they have doubled 
in number of associations. The sixty 
largest now have more members 
than the five thousand in 1915. Each 
has a different story, but the Wiscon- 
sin Tobacco Farmers have had and 
have the same main problems met by 
others. 

The first thing in tobacco is the 
growing of sets and preparation of 
the fields. After transplanting comes 
cultivation and care of the crop, fol- 
lowed by harvesting, when the plants 
are hung in barns all winter. In the 
damp, moist air of early spring— 
“case weather’’—the leaves reabsorb 
moisture and lose their shattering 
fragility. The tobacco is taken from 
the sheds and stripped, each leaf 
taken from the stalks by hand. The 
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stalks are refuse, but the leaves are 
bundled for removal to sorting ware- 
houses. 

Of Wisconsin tobacco undamaged, 
eighteen-inch leaves from the body 
of the stalk go for binders, that leaf 
just inside the “wrapper” of a cigar. 
Other good leaves, “B’s” or “stem- 
ming,” go for fillers and other pur- 
poses. Damaged leaves, “scrap,” 
are used for cheaper grades of pipe 
tobacco. Payment for a crop is made 
according to grade. The ultimate 
return is determined after the grad- 
ing. This is nearly a year after the 
seeds were first sown. 

Before the growers organized, 
dealers or buyers made contracts 
with each farmer for tobacco still in 
the field. These were no more than 
options. The buyer saved himself a 
loss on a bad market by letting his 
binding-payment go, and leaving the 
farmer with a loss. 

The grower didn’t have to sign? 
Sure, not! But all the dealers offer- 
ed these contracts or none. What 
could he do? He has to tend a 
touchy crop and can not go around 
the country finding the ‘best price. 
Buyers seldom bid against each 
other. One offer refused, the farmer 
took a lower one at a later date when 
he was desperate for money. 

The curse of the contract system 
was the “docking.” The farmer 
never kicked about being docked for 
poor quality in his delivered crop. 
The trouble was the buyer did the 
docking. If the market was falling, 
they could dock without seeing the 
tobacco. Their measure was what 
they stood to get out of it. Unscru- 
pulous dealers lined their pockets by 
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docking more than the actual quality 
of tobacco warranted. 

Shady buyers imposed in other 
ways. Giving one farmer a good 
price early in the buying season 
would set a level. Neighbors would 
not sell lower. No offers would be 
made to other growers. Later, need- 
ing money and late in the season, the 
farmers sold at a lower price. Again, 
a traitorous grower would accept a 
bribe to sell low, forecasting a low 
crop to his fellows and hoodwinking 
them into taking ridiculously low 
offers. 

It may seem hard to see why the 
farmers stood for it, but they didn’t 
know the market system. They had 
no market reports. They didn’t 
know the grades nor prices. When 
impositions became too much, they 


got together in mutual association. 
Their cooperative has the highest 
credit rating at the intermediate 
banks. 


Cooperation is not new in Wiscon- 


sin. 
mer-owned warehouses in 1908. In 
1910, 20 formed the Farmers’ To- 
bacco Association, but it separated 
into locals in 1913. In 1918 the 
Wisconsin Tobacco Growers’ Asso- 
ciation formed a state-wide pool with 
a good share of the crop, but after 
1919 all cooperative grading, pack- 
ing and selling was done separately 
by the locals until the Pool was or- 
ganized in 1922. 

The earlier associations were 
loosely organized. The managers of 
the associations never knew whether 
they would have tobacco or not. If 
the private dealer’s price seemed 
good, he got the tobacco. If it didn’t 
look good, the growers passed the 


The Equity organized 17 far- - 
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buck to their association. The man- 
ager never knew tobacco was coming 
till the farmer drove up to the door. 
He could not figure ahead and the 
private dealers were able to hire the 
good sorters. Even then he couldn’t 
dispose of the crop. A sales com- 
mittee set a price. If a buyer came, 
the manager would have to call the 
whole membership together. Some 
grower, scenting an eager buyer, 
would hold out for more. The buy- 
ers got disgusted and kept away 
from the cooperatives. 

The farmers did not see their as- 
sociation as a business organization. 
It took from 1908 to 1922 for them 
to delegate authority. Market out- 
lets were uncertain. They had no 
price information on which to base 
bargaining. The only way to beat 
the dealers was to be more efficient. 
The growers didn’t get this, and 
many haven’t got it yet. They 
thought all they had to do was to say 
“‘we’ll cooperate’”’ and some “hocus 
pocus” would do the rest. When the 
spell didn’t work, they cussed and 
dropped out. Many, however, had 
hopes and others had convictions and 
these stuck and became the backbone 
of today’s association. The Pool has 
trouble only with those members 
whose contact with cooperation has 
been short. 

Many members left the Associa- 
tion flat in good times, when they 
might have built firm foundations. 
With a “short crop,” the result of 
weather, the price was generally fair, 
and the growers sold to the dealers. 
When the crop was large and the 
dealers’ price low, they delivered to 
their cooperative warehouse. Since 


-their lack of business organization 
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handicapped the managers, they 
could do no better for the growers 
than the dealers offered, and the next 
season the farmers let the dealers 
fleece them again. They were im- 
patient, they did not understand. 
They judged by the single season. 
They never figured on the long run. 

So even with their locals, the grow- 
ers were at the mercy of the dealers. 
They learned that retail prices were 
often ten times farm price, and that 
much of the trouble belonged at the 
dealers’ doors. Many joined with 
other producers and with consumers 
in crying, “Bounce the middleman.” 
Associations were started just for 
that. Today most of the growers 


know that the services performed by 
the middlemen have to be done by 
some one. They realize that the big 
question for them and for the con- 


sumer is not “By whom?” but 
“How?” 

Marketing tobacco takes dealers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, manufacturers 
and retailers. The cooperative can 
be dealer, jobber and wholesaler for 
its members. Large private firms 
perform all the services that bring 
tobacco to the final consumer. The 
point is that somebody has to do it. 
Tobacco has to be assembled in ware- 
houses, graded, packed and shipped 
to buyers. The cooperative doing 
this is a dealer. Jobbers take from 
dealers and supply the needs of the 
manufacturers. The Pool is its own 
jobber. After manufacture, the 
wholesaler takes the tobacco to the 
retailer as needed. The retailers 
take small lots and sell to the user. 
Each step has to be taken. If you 
want to change, if you want to im- 
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prove, all you can do is to do the 
same things better. 

The isolated farmer has foggy 
ideas on this. When he realizes that 
the gap between himself and the con- 
sumer has to be bridged, he has 
learned something. When he real- 
izes that whoever bridges the gap 
has to be paid or he won’t work, 
from that time on the farmer can be 
worked with. It takes a world of 
patience from his leaders, but to- 
bacco raising produced patient men, 
and they stuck to it and won out. 
Many followers still don’t see the 
light, expect miracles and invoke 
eternal damnation when the impos- 
sible doesn’t happen, but the back- 
bone of the Pool is of those tried 
hard and long by the private system, 
and they know cooperation is better 
if it does have some disadvantages. 

The 1920 crop brought as low as 
five cents a pound, after several years 
of low price. Many growers read of 
how the Burley Association of Ken- 
tucky was getting good returns from 
state-wide organization. Some lead- 
ers of Wisconsin locals who had been 
in previous attempts at pooling sent 
one of their number to Kentucky to 
learn how it was done. Coming back 
he reported that the essential thing in 
the Burley Association was the con- 
tract that bound the grower to de- 
liver his crop to the Association. The 
Wisconsin leaders passed this on to 
the home growers, stressing the 
value of the contract for assured vol- 
ume of business, firm financial se- 
curity and for long-time loans to 
establish warehouses. They went 
through the tobacco territory plead- 
ing for a sound and solid organiza- 
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tion, and after many meetings a plan 
was suggested and approved. 
Although the growers seemed at 
last aroused and the cause went 
ahead ‘during the summer of 1921, 
the dealers were to be reckoned with. 
They flooded the tobacco sections 
with propaganda. In the different 
sections they contracted with single 
growers at prices well above those 
given for the 1920 crop. The gul- 
lible majority fell for it. Why bother 
if the price is going to be good this 
year? They forgot their happy ex- 
periences with cooperation and re- 
membered the unpleasant ones. The 
meetings became apathetic, and the 
leaders saw the cause was doomed. 
But the dealers were too greedy. 
They showed their hands by cuts in 
prices, when a fair price would have 
cooled the furor. The 1921 crop 
sold for an average of seven cents 
a pound, while the average retail 
price was sixty. The dealers took 30 
per cent of the wholesale price, while 
the retail price rose but 8 per cent. 
While the farmers were sweating 
at the 1922 crop, they saw the deal- 
ers getting a rake-off on the 1921. If 
you want to see fury, goad a man 
when he is helpless. A deep fervor 
for organization swept the producing 
areas. The form of organization 
developed in the campaign of the 
year before was now demanded by 
the farmers. In a final meeting it 
went over with a shout. The experi- 
ence with the 1921 crop drew and 
drove a majority of the growers to 
it, a farmers’ movement for farmers 
by farmers. It was invincible. A 
nucleus of old cooperators incorpo- 
rated the Northern Wisconsin To- 
bacco Pool in March, 1922—H. C.. 
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Hemingway of Janesville, Carl Sakri- 
son of Eleva, Jennings and Neprud 
of Viroqua, Berg of Stoughton and 
Pulley of Madison. 

By no means did every grower 
sign the five-year contract binding 
him to “sell to the Association all the 
tobacco produced by or for him.” 
Many timid ones have joined since. 
But 75 per cent of the tobacco grow- 
ers on the assessor’s rolls in 1920 did 
sign, and the Pool was established to 
handle the 1922 crop. 

The start was auspicious. Nature 
gave the growers a “short crop” in 
1922 and the general price was good. 
This bolstered the courage of the 
less valiant and understanding and 
confounded many calamity howlers. 
It enabled the membership to with- 
stand the attacks of the opposition 
and gave the management a firm 
footing from which to survey the 
field ahead. 

“An organization with a smooth 
course is sliding down hill.” If that’s 
true, the Pool has ever been on the 
rise. The upkeep is harder than or- 
ganization. If the leaders, the in- 
corporators, others like Davidson, 
Felland, Wright, Axelson, Hanson, 
Lien, Moon and Judge Mahoney of 
Viroqua had rested on their oars, it 
would have amounted to nothing. 
They wanted no future like that of 
the previous pools. Their unselfish 
purpose was appreciated, and many 
of them were chosen to direct the 
organization. During the organiza- 
tion fight they had withstood slander 
and vituperation. In building to a 
going concern they showed the same 
disregard of self. They knew what 
cooperation needed and where it 
could lead its membership. 
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Equitable participation is the es- 
sence of real cooperation. Its serv- 
ice for the members is at cost. They 
get full sale price less costs of opera- 
tion. They all fare alike according 
to the amount of product they, deliver 
for the Association to handle and 
market,.on the principle of patron- 
age dividends. In a corporation, 
stockholders get returns according to 
how much they have invested. In 
the Wisconsin Pool, each member 
gets the same price for the same 
grade and the expense of operation 
is prorated according to the amount 
delivered. 

Equal voting power is another es- 
sential to cooperation. The mem- 
bers do not vote on basis of owner- 
ship, but on the one-man one-vote 
basis. Some associations have a 


quantity vote plan in addition to the 


one-vote idea. This recognizes that 
the man with the largest crop gener- 
ally knows more about the business 
than small producers. With a quan- 
tity vote the opinion of the majority 
of small producers is checked by the 
opinion of the most efficient pro- 
ducers. But these are matters for 
separate situations. The real heart 
of cooperative organization is in the 
non-profit feature of giving to mem- 
bers all savings of efficient service 
and economical management, and the 
control of policies by equalized vot- 
ing power. 

In membership a cooperative is 
like a labor union. In action it is like 
a corporation. It has all the prob- 
lems of both. Efficient organization, 
permanent trade channels, knowledge 
of market demands and ability to 
supply them are the personal equa- 
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tions of all organizations. They de- 
pend on good management. 

The Pool is sound. Its leaders 
did not promise miracles. They 
strove for an organization to serve 
the farmer and the consumer, more 
eficient than the private system. 
They took the long-time view. Bet- 
ter and cheaper service was their 
motto. 

In Emerson Ela the directors se- 
cured a manager with pep, ability 
and vision. His staff knows the mar- 
keting game from A to Z. They 
have shown that the Association can 
sell, gaining the confidence of the 
large purchasers of its product. One 
year four large companies bought all 
the tobacco in warehouse or under 
contract. Other buyers came too 
late. They had only the open, non- 
pool market left. As a result the 
selling ability of the Pool, through 
its permanent trade connections, was 
proven by the fact that non-members 
got more for their tobacco than the 
members. Some squealed, but the 
majority saw that the Pool had not 
only steadied the prices for the mem- 
bers but had reaped for the non- 
members as well. 

Steadying the price, reacting as it 
does to the benefit of both producer 
and consumer, has been made pos- 
sible by other achievements of the 
Pool. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Wisconsin, tobacco grades 
were established for selling the crops. 
The growers raise three vareties of 
tobacco, so the product is standard- 
ized. 

Assured volume of product has 
cheapened the financing of the 
growers’ crops. The contract guar- 
anteeing delivery enables the Pool 
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to borrow at the lowest possible com- 
mercial rate. 

These achievements result in uni- 
form prices for the farmers. The 
Pool handles 90 per cent of Wiscon- 
sin tobacco. Its main customers are 
six firms, with aggregate capital of 
$300,000,000. The individual farm- 
er, played back and forth against his 
fellow grower, never had a chance. 
Eighty-five hundred associated farm- 
ers, borrowing their financing at half 
the rate charged the individual, of- 
fering large amounts of tobacco of 
uniform grade, with a sales agency 
able to know and read the markets, 
represent a powerful going concern 
performing middlemen’s services 
cheaper than private persons can do, 
able to give the growers a uniform 
and fair return without raising the 
retail selling price. Cheaper han- 
dling per unit of commodity; uniform 
prices; stabilized industry; safe in- 
dustry; better returns from better 
products; these are what the Pool 
means to the discerning farmer; 
these are fulfillments of the hopes of 
the leaders. 

The rest of the world took a lead 
on the farmer way back there when 
every one ceased to be rural-minded. 
The farmer stayed rural-minded. The 
rest of society used to profit by his 
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increased productivity, his simple en- 
joyment of mere _industriousness, 
when he exerted hand and mind and 
got nothing extra for it. But he has 
learned. He is in the ranks of hard- 
working, people and he knows what 
is due to them, every one. He is out 
for no man’s scalp but that of those 
who exploit. He’s found out how to 
handle them. His organizations 
handled a fifth of the agricultural 
produce of the country in 1925, and 
if this day and age demands eff- 
ciency, it will have it from the 
farmer, for he can give it, if he is re- 
warded accordingly. He knows the 
big stick doesn’t work. Folks buy 
what they want and pay what they 
will. The farmer will give service 
that will give people what they want 
and as they want it, and he is going 


to do it himself, seeing that others 


wont. When a farmer’s marketing 
association can sell a million and a 
half dollars of tobacco in five min- 
utes, there is something up. The 
Northern Wisconsin Tobacco Pool is 
something that is up to give hard- 
working folks what hard-working 
folks deserve for working hard. Its 
friends are convinced that its service 
to the farmers will ensure its success 
for another contract period. 


I saw a stranger yestereen, 

I put food in the eating-place, 

Drink in the drinking-place, 

Music in the listening-place, 

And in the blessed name of the Triune 
He blessed myself and my house, 
My cattle and my dear ones, 

And the lark said in her song, 


Often, often, often 
Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 
Often, often, often 
Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 
From the ancient Rune of Hospitality “re- 
covered” from the Gaelic by Kenneth Macleod. 





THE ROBIN FAMILY AND THE TWINS 


GRACE TURNER 


Staff Associate, American Child Health Assoociation 


Now, every bird in every tree 

And hundreds of small living things, 
Like butterflies with yellow wings, 
Are little creature-friends of me. 


ME. ROBIN was startled and 
worried. She and M’sieur 
Robin had chosen their home 
in the arbor very carefully. They 
had been looking for the most se- 
cluded spot in town when they found 
the empty arbor behind the big white 
house where nobody lived. So they 
staked a claim in the arbor and there 
they built the first house they’d ever 
had together. It was great fun 
choosing just the right twigs for the 
outside and, for the inside, the softest 
grasses. Mme. Robin was proud of 
her new nest and proud of the eggs 
which she was now keeping warm 
with her body. In not very many 
days there would be several healthy 
Robin babies. 

Up to now everything had been 
secure and happy. But this morning 
after M’sieur Robin went off worm- 
hunting, she had hopped to the edge 
of her nest and then down to the 
grass. That was when she discov- 
ered what had happened. She 
wished that M’sieur Robin would 
hurry back so that she could tell him 
and together they could decide what 


to do. For the spot they had picked 
out so thoughtfully was not secluded 
any more. People had moved into 
the big house and this morning there 
had been children inside the arbor. 
From the edge of her nest which 
hung at the very top, she had seen 
them right below her. Jimmie and 


Jane they called each other and they 
were twins, as alike as two peas in a 
pod. “They look like nice children,” 
she said to herself, ‘and I do hope 
they like birds.” 


She couldn’t help wishing, how- 
ever, that they hadn’t seen her. But 
they had. 

“Oh Jimmie,” the little girl called 
to her brother, “‘there’s a nest up in 
the corner of our arbor and I saw a 
bird in it, too.” 

““‘Where’s the nest?” said Jimmie. 
“T don’t see any nest.” 

“Look! Right up there!” Jane 
pointed straight up. 

Mme. Robin, crouching very small 
inside the nest, knew that she couldn’t 
be seen now. But she could almost 
fee! little Jane’s finger pointing at 
her; and she could almost see the 
two pairs of bright eyes boring 
through the brown. twigs of the out- 
side of the nest. It wasn’t for her- 
self that Mme. Robin worried. It 
was for the little eggs under her 
breast. 
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“Let’s climb up on the table and 
maybe we can see in there,” Jimmie 
urged. 

Then there was the sound of chil- 
dren’s feet climbing up on the table. 

On tip-toe they stood, stretching 
themselves as high as they could. 
Jane’s legs began to tremble and her 
neck felt as if it would break off. 
She got very tired, trying to make 
herself tall. And try as hard as ever 
she might, she couldn’t see into the 
nest. Jimmie couldn’t see in either, 
though he wouldn’t confess that his 
knees wobbled, too, and that his neck 
ached. 

It was then that Mother found 
them. Mme. Robin drew a deep 
breath of relief. A grown-up person 
wouldn’t disturb a robin family and 
besides she would tell the children 
how to be friends with little birds. 

“What are you doing, children?” 
Mother’s voice was very kind and 
interested. 

With a great clatter the two 
scrambled down to meet her. 

““We’re trying to see inside the bird 
nest, Mother.” 

“Oh,” said Mother, “I see. Why, 
how nice that you can have a little 
bird friend out here where you play! 
There are lots of things we can do to 
make the robins happier, too. 
Wouldn’t you like that?” 

Of course, they would. 

‘What makes robins happy?” de- 
manded Jane. She loved to be happy 
herself. 

“Well,” said Mother, “first of all 
a robin family wants to know that it 
can trust you. Mother Robin wants 
to be sure that when she has to leave 
her nest, you'll keep everything away 
from it for her. And when the baby 
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robins come she wants to be sure that 
you wouldn’t let any little boy or girl 
go near to frighten them.” 

“Then,” said Jimmie, “perhaps 
she wouldn’t like us to climb up and 
look in her nest.” 

“T think she’d much rather you 
wouldn’t,”” Mother told him. ‘“In- 
deed, I think if you did, she might 
move away.” 

Well, thought the twins, that was 
that. 

“But what else can we do to make 
her happy?” Jane wanted to know. 

Mother took them with her around 
the arbor. The vines had all died 
down, because nobody had been there 
for a long while to take care of them. 

“First thing of all,” said Mother, 
“how would you like to plant some 
seeds all around the arbor? If you 
do that there will soon be vines over 
the framework and in the hot sum- 
mer the robin family will enjoy the 
shade from them. They will be more 
protected from storms, too.” 

The twins couldn’t wait to begin 
planting the seeds. So off they went 
with Mother to get seeds and trowels 
and a watering-pot. 

Mme. Robin had heard every word 
the children and their Mother said. 
She felt very much relieved, and she 
was glad when M’sieur Robin came 
flying home to her, bringing a nice 
fat worm. She ate the worm first 
and then she told him everything. 

“What would we better do?” she 
asked anxiously. 

M’sieur Robin fluffed out his 
feathers contentedly. 

“We'll stay right here,” he said. 
“T think everything will be all right.” 
Then he stood on the edge of their 
nest and sang to little Mme. Robin 
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and to all the world. The children 
and their mother heard him as they 
came back, bringing all the things for 
the planting. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Jane. ‘Hear 
how Mother Robin sings.” 

“That’s Father Robin” Mother 
told them both. ' “He’s the one who 
does the singing.” 

“Mother Robin and Father Robin 
and after a while Baby Robin.” 
Jimmie counted the Robin family 
carefully up. 

Mother’s smile told him he was 
quite right. They all three set to 
work, Mother and Jimmie and Jane. 
Mother used the trowel and Jane held 
the seeds and Jimmie carried the 
watering-can so that he could water 
the seeds after Mother and Jane had 
planted them. 

“There’s another thing we can give 


the robins today,” Mother said. 


“What?” 
know. 

“A bird-bath.” 

The twins looked puzzled. Did 
Mother mean to catch the robins after 
all and wash them as if they were 
children? 

“Will the robin let you give it a 
bath?” Jimmie was doubtful, but 
ready to begin if that’s what Mother 
meant. 

But Mother laughed at him. 

“We'll just make a bird-bath-tub 
for them and they’ll take their own 
baths every day,” she explained. 

So back to the house with her went 
the twins, for Mother said she had 
something that would do for a bird- 
bath-tub just as it was. In the living 
room stood a three-legged iron stand, 
taller than Jane’s head. At the top it 
held a deep copper bowl where 


the twins wanted to 
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Mother always kept a pot of ferns. 
Now she lifted the fern-pot out and 
set it on the window sill. Then she 
handed Jane the copper bowl to carry, 
and she and Jimmie carried the iron 
stand out near the arbor. 

“Now we'll fill the bowl with 
water and put it back on the stand 
and afterwhile, when we go away and 
leave her, I think Mother Robin will 
come down for a bath.” 

Jimmie brought the water-can 
again and -filled the copper bowl. 
Splash, splash went the water and 
drops sprinkled out over Jane’s shoes. 
When the bowl was full Mother 
lifted it up very carefully to the top 
of the three-legged iron stand. 

“A bird-bath,” said Jimmie 
proudly. 

“A bird-bath,” said Jane proudly. 

“Yes, a bird bath,” said Mother, 
proudly too. “Shall we plant some 
ivy to climb up over the stand?” she 
asked, 

And the twins said “Yes.” 

“I can hardly wait, Mother, for 
the vines to grow and for the Robin 
babies to come.” Jane danced eagerly 
about on the grass. 

“It won’t be very long,” Mother 
promised, “not very long.” 

And it wasn’t. Every day Jane 
and Jimmie watered the ground 
where the seeds were planted and 
soon little green shoots appeared. 
Then before long the green tendrils 
began to climb over the arbor. In a 
month they had reached the top. By 
the early part of summer the leaves 
were thick and green and inside the 
arbor there was cool shade with only 
little flecks of golden light here and 
there where the sun fell through the 
leaves. And every day the robins 
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hopped into the cool water of the 
bird-bath and flapped and shook and 
washed off all the dust. Then they 
would hop to the edge of the copper 
bowl and shake their feathers out, 
scattering little water drops all 
around them. 
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By the time the Robin babies came 
Mme. Robin and M’sieur Robin were 
trustful enough to hop down on the 
table close to where the children were 
playing. And later Mme. Robin 
wasn’t afraid to teach her Robin 
babies to fly near them. 


Wuat Every MorHerR Knows 


For many a day now children will 
play out of doors. This is an espe- 
cially good time to teach them friend- 
liness for birds, little wild creatures 
and plants. Perhaps you will begin 
right at home, with the birds in your 
own trees, the butterflies that flutter 
in your own gardens. The lesson you 
will be teaching is a happy one—to 
let all harmless live-things live in 
peace. You will teach this lesson best 
by creating a desire in the minds of 
your children to be friends with every- 
thing that lives. It is not the mother 
who says “Don’t” who wins response 
from children. It is the mother who 
cultivates in herself an eye to see the 
beauty of birds and animals, a mind 
to be conscious of them, and a will to 
do things that will draw them to her 
own grounds, however large or small 
those grounds may be. Her little 
sons and daughters will be quick to 
adopt her own interests. 

For children to take care of a 
garden of their own means hours of 
happy work that is like play. It 
means wholesome exercise for small 
muscles; the joy of creating some- 
thing; and the acquiring of patience, 
as well as an understanding of nature 
that will be a resource when your 
children have become adults. They 
will learn, too, the value of work and 


respect for the results it brings. But 
they must feel that the work is their 
own and the results also. If it is a 
garden, they must work in it with 
their own hands. When the flowers 
come, they must know that they own 
the flowers. Then they will like their 
work and they will appreciate their 
flowers. 

An example « 
comes from the _ chool system 
of a small city near . York. The 
children in each elementary school 
had planted and cared for flower beds 
in the lawns about the schools. The 
teachers had helped and taken a great 
deal of interest, but they had not in- 
terfered. Nor did they interfere 
when the flowers began to bloom. 
They were ready to discuss with the - 
children whether to pick the flowers 
or leave them; and what to do with 
any flowers they might decide to pick; 
but the decision rested with the chil- 
dren themselves. There was one ex- 
ception to this made by an old-fash- 
ioned teacher who thought you 
couldn’t trust children behind a glass 
door. She decided everything about 
the flower-beds. She commanded 
and exhorted and warned. Finally 
she had made up her mind privately 
to pick the flowers and send them to 
a hospital before the children could 


vy this works 
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destroy them. The children, how- 
ever, anticipated her for when she 
came to school one morning every 
flower had gone. The children had 
stripped the beds. Hers was the only 
class in the city who had done such a 
thing. Hers were the only barren 
flower beds while at every other 
school the flowers bloomed in un- 
molested profusion. 

The explanation is simple. All the 
other children owned their flower 
beds. They had worked hard in 
them and they were anxious to take 
care of the products of their own 
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work. But those children who were 
not allowed the pride of possession 
did not develop civic pride. They, 
too, had worked hard, but they had 
no voice about the results of their 
work. 

Thus a child’s flower garden can 
do great things for him: Keep him 
in the fresh air; give exercise to his 
muscles; occupy his time profitably; 
develop a sense of pride in work and 
of responsibility. It also teaches 
him more than many text books about 
the ways of nature. 











JOINING HANDS TO PRODUCE EFFICIENT 
WORKERS 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 
State Commissioner of Vocational Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


1. Greatest National Resource— 
Not long ago an editorial in a leading 
newspaper had this statement: “They 
talk a great deal about Muscle 
Shoals and similar projects. It is too 
bad, of course, that these natural re- 
sources are not developed; but the 
greatest national resource is the 
brains of our young people.” 

And when we effectively train 
young people we produce the efficient 
workers needed to develop our nat- 
ural resources. One very practicable 
way of training efficient workers is 
through vocational education. Voca- 
tional education is nothing more than 
a training program which brings to- 
gether the right person and the right 
job. 

2. Need for Efficient Workers— 
Just how urgent is the need for ef- 
ficient workers is quite evident when 
Secretary Hoover tells us that out of 
every three workers who claim to be 
efficient journeymen, only one can 
qualify as such; and that out of every 
six workers who claim to be experts 
only one actually proves to be so. 
Secretary Hoover points out that the 
community must pay the cost of train- 
ing efficient workers or must pay the 
much higher cost of having inefficient 
workers. The annual loss due to in- 
efficient workers is the appalling sum 
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of four billions of dollars, which is 
twice the amount of money the na- 
tion spends annually for all educa- 
tion. 

3. Most Vital Community Respon- 
sibility—The training of efficient 
workers is a community enterprise. 
It is the most vital community re- 
sponsibility. To discharge that re- 
sponsibility effectively the community 
must establish a program of voca- 
tional education which makes specific 
provision for bringing together the 
right person and the right job. 

4. Bringing Together the Right 
Person and the Right Job—To bring 
together the right person and the 
right job, it is necessary to know four 
things definitely : 


a. How to measure efficiency on the 
job. 

b. What the individual’s capacities 
are. 


c. How to work out the most effec- 
tive training program for each in- 
dividual or group of individuals 
being trained for a specific job. 


ad. How to provide training for each 
individual part time on the job 
under actual employment condi- 
tions and instruction in school part 
time in subjects definitely related 
to the job. 

















a. How to Measure Efficiency on 


the Job—Interviews with employers 
disclose the fact that the success of the 
workers is measured by the standards 
set forth in the following chart. This 
chart was worked out after inter- 
viewing 83 employers to determine 
what criteria were being used in in- 
dustry to measure the service of em- 
ployees. Since devising the chart, 
more than 50 employers to whom the 
chart was submitted have stated that 
the criteria set forth are practical and 
sound. 
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b. What the Individual’s Capaci- 
ties Are—In order that the individual 
may be assisted intelligently to find 
himself and make the most of his life, 
it is necessary to know his capaci- 
ties. Luther Burbank said: “Life is 
growth—a challenge to environment. 
If we cannot meet our everyday sur- 
roundings with equanimity and pleas- 
ure and grow every day in some use- 
ful direction, then this splendid bal- 
ance of cosmic forces, which we call 
life, is on the road toward misunder- 
standing, misery and destruction.” 


CRITERIA FOR MEASURING QUALITIES MAKING For EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS 





Habits 


Criteria 





. Thoroughness ‘ 


Completes every task 
Carefully observes all details 
Is painstaking 





. Economy in use of time and materials 


Gives constant and sustained attention to work 

Is not easily distracted 

Produces high quality commodity at minimum 
cost 








. Resourcefulness 


Has effective substitution methods 

Can meet and readily overcome obstacles 

Has habitual self-possession 

Adjusts himself quickly and effectively to new 
conditions 

Can plan work independently 





. Dependability 


Is straightforward 

Is punctual 

Is truthful 

Lives up to his promises 








. Physical fitness 


Does not complain of ill health 
Seldom lays off 
Is a clean thinker 








“n 


. Vocational fitness © 


Is respected for his craft skill 

Takes pride in his work 

Is improving himself in night school or 
through correspondence courses 





- Cooperation 








Is a good team worker 

Has a good word for his boss and those who 
work with him 

Is proud of his city 

Discusses questions of public welfare in- 
telligently 

Votes regularly 
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To escape “misunderstanding, mis- 
ery and destruction,” each individual 
must learn to find himself. 

The biggest challenge in life is to 
learn to know ourselves; but that re- 
sponsibility does not rest exclusively 
upon the individual. The individual 
unaided cannot learn to know him- 
self. He needs guidance. The re- 
sponsibility of learning to know our- 
selves is both an individual and a com- 
munity responsibility. 

Nearly 2,300 years ago Plato said: 
“Society is stably organized when the 
individual is doing that which he can 
best do. It is the business of educa- 
tion to discover and train the apti- 
tudes of each individual.” 

To discover and train the aptitudes 
of each individual, we must know 
each individual’s capacities. Every 
normal individual has five fundamen- 
tal capacities. These are mental, 
physical, moral, cooperation and 
craft capacities. The individual’s 
mental capacity is his ability to ac- 
quire, to coordinate and to apply 
ideas. His physical capacity is the 
ability to keep in good health and to 
endure. His moral capacity is the 
ability to discharge obligations in ac- 
cordance with generally approved 
ethical standards. His cooperation 
capacity is his ability to respect the 
honest convictions of others, to work 
in harmony with his associates, and 
to be loyal to his superiors. His craft 
capacity is the ability to do the kind 
of work set as the standard of effi- 
ciency for the vocation he plans to 
pursue. 

c. Training Program for Each In- 
dividual or Group of Individuals— 
To work out the most effective train- 
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ing program for each individual, we 
must have specific information con- 
cerning the individual’s capacities. 
The school alone cannot work out the 
best training program for each in- 
dividual or for a group of individuals 
desiring to be trained for a specific 
vocation. The most satisfactory pro- 
gram of vocational education is one 
in which industry and the school ef- 
fectively join hands. 

The school can get definite infor- 
mation concerning the individual’s de- 
sires. It can determine his capacities; 
but in determining the requirements 
of the different vocational fields and 
in working out suitable training pro- 
grams for the different vocations the 
school needs the help which manage- 
ment and labor can give through ad- 
visory craft committees. 

The vocational training program, 
therefore, is not merely a school, but 
a community program. It is the com- 
munity’s biggest business. It is, as 
Secretary Hoover expresses it, 
“democracy’s most important busi- 
ness.” It is intended to train in- 
dividuals so that they may success- 
fully find their places in life, ade- 
quately trained for efficient service in 
specific occupations. To provide 
such training is the vital responsibility 
which organized society has placed 
not exclusively upon the public 
schools, but upon the whole commu- 
nity. Employers, labor and the pub- 
lic schools must join hands to dis- 
charge that vital responsibility most 
successfully. 

d. Training for Each Individual 
Part Time on the Job—Recently the 
superintendent of a manufacturing 
plant wrote to the principal of a high 








school about some students who were 
getting practical work in his plant 
and related technical training and in- 
struction in academic subjects in 
school. They were devoting one 
week in the plant and one week in 
school. In writing about this cooper- 
ative training plan, Mr. Allen A. 
Adams, Superintendent of the U. S. 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles, made this statement: 
“We wish to commend the John C. 
Fremont High School on the type of 
boys sent to us. They have been 
good workers, eager to learn, and an 
asset to us in all they have done. 
. . « Someone must train the men 
of the future. We are glad that the 
high school has linked itself with in- 
dustry so that both may do their part. 
We believe that the boy will make a 
better tradesman when he secures 
school instruction at the same time 
that he is actually doing work on the 
job.” 

The extent to which even the small 
high school may be “linked with in- 
dustry” is clearly indicated by the suc- 
cess of the cooperative training pro- 
gram in Fort Bragg, California. 
Superintendent Roy Good writes as 
follows: 

“The cooperative industrial train- 
ing established this year by the Fort 
Bragg Union High School in con- 
Junction with the industries in and 
around Fort Bragg has proven to be 
not only attractive to students but 
extremely timely for those who de- 
sire to take up vocational training 
during the high school period. Con- 
trary to the thoughts of many school 
people, we had no difficulty in secur- 
ing the cooperation of the industries. 
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“We have the cooperation of the 
following plants for trade training: 
The California Western Railroad 
and Navigation Company, the Coast 
Line Stages, Inc., the Fort Bragg 
News, the Liberty Bank, and ‘the 
Union Lumber Company’s plant and 
department store. With the cooper- 
ation of these industries the school 
offers trade training in approximately 
fifteen major occupations or voca- 
tions, ‘the students being taught by 
fifteen experts in their respective 
trades. In order for an industry 
to cooperate, the man in charge of 
the training of students must be 
properly certificated by the State 
Board of Education and meet all 
other general requirements for teach- 
ers. He must outline a course of 
study in his work and have it adopted 
by the high school board of trustees 
and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Students alternate their time on 
half basis between the regular school 
work and the trade training. Any 
plan of alternation that fits the boy’s 
work, the industry and the school is 
acceptable. We have half-day, day- 
about and week-about plans in opera- 
tion. Each student elects his course 
in trade training, and selection and 
placement is made in accordance with 
his fitness for it. Freshmen have not 
been encouraged or enrolled to take 
trade training. Students carry from 
two to four units of regular school 
work in addition to the credits given 
for trade work. The amount given 
in each case depends upon the pupil’s 
progress, but no student is allowed to 
enroll in less than four units, two of 
which must be in regular school work; 
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and failure to keep his work up to 
standard in either place automatically 
removes him from the trade classes 
and places him in full-time school. 
“From forty-five applications we 
placed seventeen students in the co- 
operative training. The year is now 
three-fourths completed and fifteen 
of those in the work have made the 
grade. They are enrolled as follows: 
“Because of the limit to the num- 
ber of beginners we can handle in 
each trade class, and the way high 
school work is organized, not permit- 
ting of changes through the year 
without a corresponding loss of 
credits, the number of students taking 
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youth of the present day to become 
useful citizens of the future.” 

Mr. E. L. Swinhart, master me- 
chanic of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, expresses this opinion: “I am 
of the opinion that the plan is entirely 
practical and by the continuation of 
close cooperation between the school 
authorities and the shop foremen it 
should get very good results.” 

Mr. W. G. Collins, plant superin- 
tendent of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany, writes to Superintendent Good 
as follows: “The reports from our 
different foremen indicate that in 
most instances the pupils are appar- 
ently interested and are getting much 














Type of Trade Work No. Students Instructor 
Auto Mechanics 2 W. W. Allen 
Electric Shop 3 J. J. Tallman 
Forest Nurse ry—Reforestation 1 C. Gerhardy 
General Me,cantile—Salesman 3 G. V. Weller 
Locomotive Machine Shop 1 Robt. Mulholland 
Machine Shoo 2 E. L. Swinhart 
Office Practice 1 Wm. G. Burger 
Printing 2 Arthur S. Howe 





trade training has been held to the 
minimum ;this year. We expect to 
increase the number each year until 
a maximum of fifty or sixty is 
reached.” | 

The success achieved in Fort Bragg 
may be re:dily inferred from the fol- 
lowing statements: 

Mr. W. W. Allen, president of the 
Coast Line Stages, Inc., writes as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘My belief in the feasibility of 
such a system to train young students 
of high school age has been strength- 
ened by the results we have obtained 
by the students placed withus. . . . 
I am for the vocational training and 
believe it a step forward in fitting the 


in the way of real practical value 
from the opportunity that is being 
offered. In the main, therefore, I 
would say without question that the 
plan is progressing favorably and I 
think beneficially from the standpoint 
of the school and from the standpoint 
of the student. In the long run, in- 
dustry should steadily benefit by the 
carrying out of a plan such as this.” 

The fact that cooperative voca- 
tional education is a community enter- 
prise cannot be over-emphasized. As 
has been pointed out, industry or 
labor alone cannot train efficient 
workers. The school alone cannot 
do it. 


But industry, labor and the 
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school, by joining hands, can train ef- 
ficient workers. Joining hands to 
produce efficient workers requires a 
flexible training program such as is 
set forth in the following chart. 
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This chart sets forth the scope and 
the flexibility of a sound program of 
vocational education as a community 
enterprise in terms of three funda- 
mental units. 


FUNDAMENTAL UNITS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





Practical Work 


Related Technical Instruction 


Instruction in Social Studies 





The HOW of the Job 


Job-training designed to Courses 
give the individual the craft 
knowledge and skill required 
to make him employable, ual more 


usually as a routine worker. worker. 





The WHY of the Job 


in mathematics, 
science, and drawing de- 
signed to make the individ- 
than a _ routine 


The WHAT of the Job 


Courses in English, history, 
and other social studies, 
designed to make the indi- 
vidual an intelligent citizen 
and socially efficient. 

These courses give the in- 
dividual “the culture” every 
socially efficient citizen 
should have. 








KINGDOMS 


Where is my kingdom? I would be a king. 
Yet kingdoms are not made by conquering, 
Nor kings and queens by questioning and won- 


dering. 


Kingdoms are bought by yearning, and by burn- 


ing 
Of body and bruising of breast. 
This is the test, and this only, 
For kings and queens to be only: 
Have you the substance? Are you free? 
How much can you suffer? How far can you 
see? 





CHARLES OLUF OLSEN. 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


STEPHEN WILSON 


VER since the revision of the 
Poor Law in England, in 1834, 
it has been realized that it is 

unsatisfactory to group together the 
aged and infirm, the “unemployable,” 
and the “employable” who, often 
through no fault of their own, are 
for the moment without a job, and 
therefore compelled to depend on 
public charity for their subsistence. 
From time immemorial persons have 
been entitled to relief from public 
funds, administered by local boards 
of guardians. This relief has either 
taken the form of money grants or 
free residence in the workhouse, 
where life is often intolerably miser- 
able. In any case, however, the guard- 
ians are the very last resort of the 
respectable workmen, who keenly 
feels the stigma involved. Attempts 
to remove the stigma have frequently 
been made, but none have had any 
real success. It was only after the 
public conscience had been roused to 
the extent of demanding a Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law in 1906 
that the carry-over produced a defi- 
nite scheme. 

The Labor Exchanges Act was 
passed in 1909, whereby the Board of 
Trade (the functions were trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Labor in 
1917) was empowered to establish 
exchanges in large towns in order to 
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provide information as to employers 
requiring workpeople and workpeople 
seeking employment. It was an at- 
tempt to bring the worker and the job 
together. The expenses of the ex- 
changes were to be borne solely by 
the national treasury; there was to be 
no charge on the employers for regis- 
tering their lack either of work or 
workers and the registration was not 
to be compulsory on either party, ex- 


cept when the worker applies for his 
unemployment insurance benefit. 

At present there are nearly twelve 
hundred exchanges and branch em- 
ployment offices. Each is in charge of 
an employment manager, who is usu- 
ally assisted by a woman officer to deal 


with women and girls. A register is 
kept of vacancies notified by employ- 
ers in the exchange area, supple- 
mented by lists of vacancies notified 
by other exchanges and not filled 
from local sources. 

Each exchange has a card index 
of the workers in the district seeking 
employment. On the cards are 
entered the names and addresses, to- 
gether with particulars of the qualifi- 
cations and experience of each. The 
manager selects the man best qualified 
for the notified vacancy. Impar- 
tiality must be observed, though 
preference is given to an ex-service 
man. The man is then sent to the 
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prospective employer, who engages 
him or not. In any case the man 
must return a card to the exchange, 
announcing whether his application 
has been successful. Arrangements 
are made for advancing traveling ex- 
penses to jobs notified by distant 
exchanges. . 

In view of the unemployment in- 
surance scheme, which is inapplicable 
to the individual if he refuses to ac- 
cept “suitable work’? when offered, 
the grounds of legitimate refusal are 
of some importance. A man is not to 
be disqualified or otherwise prejudiced 
if his grounds of refusal are that 
there is a trade dispute that affects 
his trade, or that the wages offered 
are lower than those of similar work- 
ers in the district. He is, moreover, 
not compelled to accept a suitable po- 
sition if it is more than seven miles 


distant from his normal place of resi- 


dence. Exchanges thus can not be 
used by employers as strike-breaking 
agencies. 

Owing to the depression of Brit- 
ish industry in recent years, the ex- 
changes have been unable to find situ- 
ations for as many workers as during 
the war. In each of the three years 
(1916-1918) more than 2,000,000 
vacancies were notified, of which over 
1,500,000 were filled. In 1922, 839,- 
633 vacancies were notified, of which 
697,036 were filled. In 1924 there 
were 1,345,394. notifications, and 
1,143,742 places filled (667,816 by 
men, 268,705 by women, and 207,- 
221 by juveniles under 18). 

One of the characteristics, and per- 
haps a weakness of the exchanges is 
that they tend to fill vacancies which 
require only unskilled labor; about 
half of the men placed are general 
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laborers, and of the women a similar 
proportion are sent to domestic serv- 
ice. The skilled positions are usually 
filled by the employer after consulta- 
tion with the local secretary of the 
trade union concerned. Thus, while 
the skilled man is compelled, if he de- 
sires to draw his unemployment bene- 
fit, to register at the exchange, the 
exchange has little chance of finding 
him a job, while the chances of em- 
ployment through the exchange for 
the domestic servants and general 
laborers, most of whom have not yet 
been brought into the insurance 
scheme, are much greater. 

A natural corollary to this work of 
the exchanges has been their assist- 
ance in giving advice and informa- 
tion about prospects of work over- 
seas. The Dominions of Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand are pre- 
pared to grant state-aided passages to 
suitable workers from Great Britain 
to enable them to make a fresh start 
in a new land, and the exchanges 
recommend suitable applicants. In 
addition the exchanges are able to 
provide men for special demands, 
such as the Christmas rush at the 
post office, or for the adequate staff- 
ing of the Wembley and similar ex- 
hibitions. 

While there is a permanent staff 
for each exchange there is also a lo- 
cal employment committee, which 
acts in an advisory capacity to the 
manager of the exchange. The com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of the trade unions, of employers’ 
associations in the district, and of a 
certain number of private individuals 
who are interested in the work. 

After the provision by the state 
of employment exchanges it is not a 
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long step to the provision of unem- 
ployment insurance, and an act for 
this purpose was passed in IgII. 
This act applied to all manual work- 
ers in the building, shipbuilding and 
engineering trades, who were obliged 
to pay 2% pence per week; the em- 
ployer contributed a similar amount 
and the state contributed 1 2/3 pence 
for each worker. The number of 
workers so covered was about 2,500,- 
000, and they were entitled to receive, 
if unemployed, 7 shillings per week 
for not more than 15 weeks in the 
year. Since 1916 the unemployment 


acts have been kaleidoscopic in the 
number of workers included, the con- 
tributions paid, and the benefits given. 
By 1920 nearly 12,000,000 workers 
were insured—a number which in- 
cluded substantially all wage earners 
except agricultural laborers and do- 


mestic servants. 

At the present time the weekly 
scale of contributions is as follows: 
Worker Employer 
Q pence IO pence 

“cc 8 «“ 

Boys (under 18) 4% “ 5 sai 

Girls “cc 4 “ce 4% “ 


The state contributes one-third of 
the combined contributions of the 
workers and the employer. 

The weekly rates of benefit now 


Shillings 


Additional benefit: 


Wife or housekeeper 
Each dependent child 
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It was fortunate that during the 
war the amount of unemployment 
was very low, and consequently the 
unemployment fund, into which all 
the contributions were paid, was able 
to build up large reserves. The enor- 
mous amount of unemployment since 
the war, however, particularly among 
the 5,000,000 workers who were 
brought in under an act of 1920, and 
who had not paid any contributions 
during the war, never gave the 
scheme a proper chance, and the 
fund is now in debt to the treasury 
for five million pounds (the debt 
stood at fifteen million pounds in 
1923 and is being gradually paid off, 
with interest, by the fund itself). 

Persons are now only legally en- 
titled to one week’s benefit for every 
six contributions paid, subject to a 
maximum of 18 weeks’ benefit in any 
one year. The amount of unemploy- 
ment has been so great that special 
provisions have been made for large 
numbers who could not possibly qual- 
ify for benefit by fulfilling the con- 
ditions as to the payment of contri- 
butions. Discretionary powers have 
therefore been given to allow the pay- 
ment of “uncovenanted” or “ex- 
tended” benefit for not more than 
26 weeks during the current year to 
persons who had paid at least four 
contributions during the preceding 
year (i. e., had had not less than four 
weeks of employment). 

This discretionary power is theo- 
retically vested in the Minister of La- 
bor, but in actuality it resides in the 
local employment committees, who 
appoint a daily rota to interview un- 
employed persons who have ex- 
hausted their claim to legal benefit. 
The committees usually grant “ex- 
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tended” benefit to married persons, 
although it is sometimes refused to 
single persons residing with relatives 
to whom they might reasonably look 
for support during unemployment. 
When a man becomes unemployed, 
he deposits the book, to which the spe- 
cial stamps denoting his contribu- 
tions have been affixed, with the local 
employment exchange. He has to at- 
tend the exchange every other day in 
order to sign the register showing 
that he is still unemployed, and each 
week he receives his benefit. When 
he can find work, either unaided or 
through the exchange, he withdraws 
his book and hands it over to his new 
employer for the weekly stamps. In 
the case of those trade unions which 
pay from their own funds unemploy- 
ment pay of not less than five shillings 
per week to their members, the Min- 
istry of Labor has made arrange- 
ments for the payment of benefit 
through the secretary of the local 
branch of the union. This both re- 
lieves the exchange of congestion and 
the worker of the inconvenience of 
standing in a line to sign the register 
and receive his benefit. He now does 
both in the trade union club room. 
There is considerable fluctuation in 
the personnel of the unemployed. 
Not only is there variation from in- 
dustry to industry according to the 
depression in the various trades, but 
there is constant movement within 
each industry, fresh persons becom- 
ing unemployed, while others find 
work. During 1924 the average 
number of persons registered as un- 
employed during any one week was 
nearly 1,100,000, while the total 
number of registrations (including 
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re-registration of the same persons) 
was over 11,250,000. The task of 
keeping records of these persons has 
placed such a burden on the ex- 
changes that they have tended to sub- 
ordinate their true function of bring- 
ing the worker and the job together, 
to becoming offices for the manage- 
ment of unemployment benefit. 

It will thus be seen that the system 
of unemployment insurance is not a 
system of merely giving “doles” or 
free gifts, to which any person out of 
employment is legally entitled. <A 
true basis of contributory insurance 
underlies the system, but that basis 
has had temporarily to support the 
“extended” benefits, designed to meet 
circumstances of depression which ac- 
tuarial calculations could never have 
foreseen. The contributions of those 
in employment have consequently had 
to be unduly raised. 

An attempt has been made to ren- 
der the worker less subject to the 
perils of unemployment over which he 
has no control, but that the attempt 
has not been entirely successful is 
shown by the fact that many persons 
in receipt of unemployment benefit 
are compelled to apply to the Poor 
Law guardians for further relief. 
When industrial conditions become 
more normal, changes in the system 
are bound to be made. It is probable 
that while the state will continue to 
support employment exchanges, the 
provision of unemployment benefits 
will devolve on the individual indus- 
tries (as in the case of a few Ameri- 
can industries), and so the efficient 
trades will cease to help to support 
the less efficient. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


International Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers 


W. J. McCain.—Two new local unions were 
organized at Charlotte, N. C., and Battle Creek, 
Mich. Our membership now totals 21,751. 


Cigar Makers International Union 


I. M. Ornburn.—The Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union has 371 local unions with a total 
membership of 17,260, an increase of 86 over 
the previous month. A new local was formed 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The organiza- 
tion is encountering difficulties in the way of 
introduction of machine work. New organiza- 
tion movements are under development in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union 


A. Persion.—We have 80,000 members. New 
unions were organized in Sweetwater, Tex., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Kankakee, Ill., and Bozeman, 
Mont. A gain of 20 cents a day was had when 
our agreement at Norwich, Conn., was re- 
newed; and 80 cents a day was gained by our 
members at Westerly, R. I. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—Agreements were nego- 
tiated at West Frankfort, Ill., and Haverhill, 
Mass., carrying with it the eight-hour day and 
a minimum wage of $15.00 a week. Organiza- 
tion drives are on in New York and Chicago. 


International Metal Engravers Union 


John C. Joos.—We have six local unions with 
a membership of 134. Organization drive is be- 
ing conducted in Baltimore, Md. 


International Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers 


This international union has 26 local unions 
with a membership of 4,500. There has been 
practically no change in the strength of the 
organization in the last month. Efforts are be- 
ing made to reorganize the gypsum industry at 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Agreement entered into 
with the Montana Power Company grants em- 
ployes ten days off with full pay for vacation. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy—We have 2,300 members. 
Our organization campaign is general and not 
confined to one locality. We assure all mem- 
bers the service of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 


Edwin Gentzler—Our agreements carry a 
provision for two weeks’ vacation. 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Chas. G. Franck: 

Mills and factories are running on part-time 
schedule. Building industry is very quiet. 
There has been a slight increase in number of 
employes in Whistler shops on the Mobile and 
Ohio R. R. Practically all industries close the 
half-day on Saturday. None of our unions have 
unemployment benefits. 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil. J. Donahue: 
Copper production has decreased about one- 
third. This is our only industry. 
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ORGANIZATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim.—C. E. McCulloch. 

Butchers and roofers need to be organized. 
We are starting a labor paper for Orange 
County. All wages here are paid by check. 
Carpenters and barbers are trying to improve 
their craftmanship. Membership in the various 
locals has increased 341 since January 1. 


Napa.—Elma F. Smith: 

One new local union has been organized and 
prospects are bright for the organization of 
two others. I have organized a district meeting 
of labor councils consisting of four councils in 
this district, meeting once a quarter at each 
council, which has proved very satisfactory. 
Labor is represented in the local Chamber of 
Commerce and the State Grange. While we 


have no study classes, yet one can take most 
any subject they care to, as classes are conducted 
at our high school three nights a week. More 
glove workers have been employed and their 
wages have increased. We are contemplating 
the purchase of a labor temple. 


San Bernardino—C. O. Whitlock. 

Building is good—I don’t think I have ever 
seen it better. Planing and lumber mills are 
increasing output. Planing mills, lumber yards 
and all of the larger stores close at noon Satur- 
day during the summer months. 


San Diego.—Edward H. Dowell. 

There has been a very noticeable decrease in 
production. Canneries, etc., report a surplus on 
hand and the season is just opening. The air- 
plane factory is increasing its output. Unions 
do not pay unemployment benefits, nor do they 
have guaranteed employment agreements. Build- 
ing trades, with the exception of the carpenters, 
building laborers and bricklayers, do not work 
on Saturdays. A large percentage of retail 
stores and nearly all industrial plants close all 
day Saturday. 


Santa Monica.—E. E. Coomler: 

Building permits for this vicinity about 25 per 
cent less than last year. All union jobs and 
most non-union stop work at noon Saturdays. 
The ornamental iron works are increasing out- 
put. 


Taft.—Louis Martin: 

There is no decrease in production. The 
Standard Oil Company and Gen Pet Company 
are increasing output. Cooks and waiters local 
union No. 771 have guaranteed employment 
agreements. The lumber mills close down Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson. 
Stove and furnace workers and tinsmiths ‘are 
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busy with orders for electric stoves which are 
being manufactured for shipment to New Zea- 
land and Australia. Railway carmen on the 
Canadian National Railways have guaranteed 
employment agreements, as do also some of the 
bricklayers, plasterers, painters, plumbers and 
carpenters. The railway car shops close all 
day Saturday; all manufacturing crafts have 
the half day Saturday. The Council is fighting 
the street railway company who want to put 
on ten more one-man cars dispensing with 
twenty men. Business is brisk in the building 
trades and membership in those locals have in- 
creased. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Steam shovel and dredgemen have been char- 
tered by the International Union of Steam & 
Operating Engineers and will be known as local 
No. 45-B. Hod carriers and building laborers 
unions No. 718 and No. 720 have amalgamated. 
Mine workers local union No. 1662 of Colorado 
Springs has been reorganized. Truck drivers 
and chauffeurs union No. 678 is conducting an 
active organization campaign under the direc- 
tion of J. L. Devring, international organizer. 
They have doubled their membership since 
May 1. Many local unions in Denver are add- 
ing special features to their meetings in order to 
increase attendance. The Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor has just closed a most success- 
ful convention at Grand Junction. The con- 
vention instructed its executive board to initiate 
proper amendments to the Colorado Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws to be voted on at the next 
general election. Another outstanding feature 
of the convention was the report of the Federa- 
tion’s committee on education. Colorado Springs 
was selected as the next convention city. 

During the last session of the legislature 
we were successful in securing the passage of 
an eight-hour law for cement plant workers, 
and the repeal of the Colorado Ranger Law. 
Cooperating with the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
we secured the enactment of an old-age pension 
law. 

Carpenters unions No. 55, No. 1417 and No. 
2410 of Denver, have established a five-day 
week with little opposition. 

Waiters and Waitresses Union No. 14 have 
increased pay for extra work and have bettered 
conditions in three of our largest hotels. 

Machinists employed by the City and County 
of Denver have received an increase ranging 
from $5 to $10 per month. 

Cooks Union No. 18 has secured an increase 
of $3 per week for all their members employed 
in union cafes and restaurants. 

Butcher Workmen and Meat Cutters Union 
No. 634 is conducting an organization cam- 
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paign and through J. J. Connors, international 
organizer, has increased its membership and 
signed up a number of new markets. This local 
is cooperating with the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion in an endeavor to close all markets at 7 
o’clock on Saturdays. 

Steel mills of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
of Pueblo, and the coal mines of Colorado are 
increasing output and in some localities are 
working every day. 

Nearly all the large dry goods stores close on 
Saturday afternoons during July and August. 
All state and city offices close Saturday after- 
noons the year around. Federal employees of 
Colorado have gained Saturday afternoons off 
during the month of September as a result of 
an executive order issued by President Coolidge 
on the solicitation of President Steward of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees and 
President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Workers’ Summer School, under the auspices 
of the Wyoming and Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor was held at Geneva Glen, Colo., 
June 26 to July 4. Spencer Miller, Jr., execu- 
tive secretary of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of the American Federation of Labor, was 
present and conducted classes. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 

Production is below normal. Cigarmakers 
allow weekly due stamps for out-of-work mem- 
bers. Carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, laborers and 
painters have secured guaranteed employment 
agreements. All industries and plants close 
Saturday at noon. In the building crafts, paint- 
ers received an increase in wages from 90 
cents to 95 cents an hour; after a six weeks’ 
strike, laborers secured an agreement carrying 
an increase in wages from 62% to 72% cents an 
hour; bricklayers received an increase from 
$1.25 to $1.37% cents an hour; the carpenters 
won a complete victory and received their de- 
mands of $1.10 an hour and the 40-hour week 
after a strike of six weeks. All this is due to 
the fact that we have a 100 per cent Central 
Body and Building Trades Council. Our labor 
movement is in better condition than it has ever 
been in its history as far as harmony among the 
various trades is concerned. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring. 

Painters local union 233 have effected a 
working agreement with the Mutual Contract- 
ing Painters. The Master Painters, as well as 
nearly every individual painting firm in the 
city, and painters locals on the West Coast are 
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cooperating with painting contractors to organ- 
ize a mutual painters district council. The 
Central Labor Union has taken the preliminary 
steps to cooperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in a strenuous campaign in devising ways 
and means of bringing industries to Florida. 
Our participation has led to interesting and pos- 
sibly instructive discussions upon this subject 
in the Central Labor Union. Mr. Chester Platt 
has offered his assistance in forming study 
classes next Fall. All crafts, except the brick 
masons and plumbers, are affiliated with the 
central body. All crafts except the brick masons, 
plumbers and carpenters are affiliated with the 
Building Trades Council. With the purpose of 
rehabilitating industry nearly all the crafts 
voluntarily accepted a reduction in wages of 
one to two dollars per day. Formal opening of 
the new Y. M. C. A. building was made a 
special occasion for organized labor, the first 
day being exclusively organized labor day. 


Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

Production in the building and metal trades is 
on the decline; there is less production in cigar- 
making. None of the unions with the exception 
of the cigarmarkers pay unemployment benefits. 
Practically all businesses close for the half-day 
Saturday. The Central Trades and Labor As- 
sembly passed a resolution favoring a budget 


by the city government for the erection of a 
hospital. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello.—J. A. Knowles: 

While I do not know of any decrease in pro- 
duction, yet all companies have reduced their 
working force 50 per cent in the last 24 months. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Wm. Schoenberg: 

The auto mechanics of Gillespie, Illinois, 
unionized all garages, establishing 8-hour day 
and a minimum weekly rate of $40. 


Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

Production of coal has decreased. After be- 
ing out a week, the hod carriers returned to 
work at 75 cents an hour. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

There is not much activity in the building 
trades. Jobs are at a premium. The Central 
Life Insurance Society employs about 150 peo- 
ple, closes at four each day and during the 
summer at twelve noon. All industries in 
which the workers are organized, close at noon 
Saturday. 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS afe the greatest 
travelers in the world. They 

have knit the country together 

by steel rails and made it the largest 
and most prosperous business com- 
munity the world has ever seen. Busi- 
ness, friendship and political solidarity 
are maintained by personal touch, by 
travel and the telephone. Wherever 
the business man goes in this country, 
be it thirty miles or three thousand, he 
is still within earshot of his office, his 
family and his friends. He can get 
them and they can get him, and for 
the longest call in the United States 
the day rate is only $12 and the night 
rate is only $6. 


For the Bell Telephone Sys- 

tem is an idea in force nation- 

ally. All the instruments are 
designed in the largest industrial labo- 
ratory in the world and made in the 
same factories to the one standard of 
fitness. All of the telephone builders, 
repairers and operators are trained to 
the same ideal and aim; stated by 
President Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for the nation, 
so far as humanly possible free from 
imperfections, errors or delays, and 
enabling at all times anyone anywhere 
to pick up a telephone and talk to any- 
one else anywhere else, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.” 
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KANSAS 


Arkansas City——Ed. E. Rock: 

The working forces in the oi] industries have 
fallen off from 35 to 40 per cent. The country 
is over run with men seeking employment of 
any kind and the outlook is very poor for better 
conditions at present. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—E. Custer Fritts: 

There are a great number of unemployed here. 
The city has let contracts for a lot of hard sur- 
facing and grading. Several buildings will be 
erected in the near future. Most all industries 
close Saturday afternoon. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—John T. Tucker. 

Over one-half of the working people in this 
district are out of work and willing to take 
anything. The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany is adding a large addition to their plant to 
cost about $130,000. All industries close at 
11:30 on Saturday. 


MICHIGAN 


Pontiac.—Jack Graf. 
Building is slowing up. General Motors in- 


terests close all day Saturday. 
MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—P. A. Davis: 

The mines are increasing output. Unions do 
not pay unemployment benefits, nor do they have 
guaranteed employment agreements. None of 
our plants close the half-day Saturday. 


St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

There is a general decrease in all production 
in the northwest with no prospects of things get- 
ting better. I do not know of any of our local 
unions that pay unemployment benefits. The 
Ford plant has closed down. Times are bad 
here, unemployment in all trades general, 
money is scarce and hard to get. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 

A few industries are increasing their output. 
There is very little unemployment here, and 
none of the unions pay unemployment benefits. 
Only the retail stores close a half day on Satur- 
day. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown.—Charles F. Coleman. 

No new local unions have been charted this 
month. By debates we are trying to interest 
non-union workers in organization. All unions 
are making efforts to improve output. 
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OHIO 


Akron.—Wnm. L. Bailey: 

The smaller rubber plants show some evi- 
dence of slackening up, but the larger plants 
continue busy and are hiring additional work- 
ers. Building crafts are especially busy with 
a large amount of new structures being con- 
tracted for. Building crafts, rubber plants and 
machine shops close a half-day Saturday. Some 
loan sharks charge 35 per cent; the Morris Plan 
Bank charges about 28 per cent. 


Glouster—D. W. Wallace: 

Efforts are being made to organize brick 
and clay workers and retail store clerks. The 
mine workers’ local has the best attendance at 
its meetings. Women are employed in stores 
and restaurants. We are trying to organize 
them into the retail clerks. The mine workers 
own their own headquarters. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg. 

There is no evidence of a decrease in produc- 
tion, except where the factories are working on 
short time. A new type of molding machine has 
been installed by the Hoover, Chovers and 
Rentchler Company, by which a few molders 
are producing more work than twenty-five did 
by hand. The molders’ union has an agree- 
ment with this company. A few industries close 
down Saturday afternoon, but none close all 
day. Unions do not have guaranteed employ- 
ment agreements. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—R. O. Jaggers: 

Business depression has been caused by bank 
failures; low prices and no market for farm 
products; low wages and curtailment of all 
developments prevail. The open shop is in all 
mines. 


OREGON 


Eastside—R. T. Whitty. 

Our main industry, the lumber industry, is 
working only five days a week. A merger of 
the majority of lumber mills is under way with 
the Northwest with the purpose of curtailing 
output. Butchers, barbers, culinary workers, 
laundry workers, electricians and plumbers have 
agreements guaranteeing none but members of 
their craft be employed. The Coos Bay Lumber 
Company, unorganized, closes all day Saturday. 


Portland.—Gust Anderson: 

The local labor movement of Portland and 
vicinity is making progress considering that the 
business conditions in general throughout the 
country are dull. During the past few weeks a 
number of local unions have renewed agree- 
ments with employers and some are still nego- 
tiating. 
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erican Reservoirs 


T= Roosevelt Dam stores up a huge reservoir of 
water which can be drawn upon as needed. The 
Western Electric warehouse stores up reserves of tele- 
phone supplies which can be drawn on as needed by the 
telephone companies in constructing their lines and main- 
taining service. 

There are thirty-five of these warehouses, a nation- 
wide system which makes supplies so readily available 
that your telephone company can quickly repair the rav- 
ages of storm, fire or flood. 

A prompt service. The great bulk of items on telephone 
company orders are now filled within twenty-four hours. 

A reliable service. Month after month the records show that 
virtually all of the items ordered are in stock. 

An economical service. Western Electric keeps the distribu- 
tion expense ratio to gross sales down to a fraction of the figure 
among other distributors of comparable lines. 

And distribution is but one of many activities in which this 
Company—as manufacturer, purchaser and reservoir of sup- 
plies—passes on to the Bell System the benefits of efficient 
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The electrical workers local No. 125 which 
is composed practically of linemen and station 
operators having a closed shop agreement with 
the Portland Electric Power Company, have 
signed for another year with an increase in 
wages for apprentices. The street carmen’s 
union which maintains a closed shop agreement 
with the Portland Electric Power Company has 
renewed their contract for another year with a 
few minor changes in conditions in favor of the 
employees. 

Bakery and confectionery workers’ local 
No. 114 have negotiated about 75 agreements 
with the various bake shops. This is a con- 
siderable increase over last year, which is very 
gratifying to that organization. Barbers local 
No. 75 is negotiating with the Master Barbers 
at the present time. The buolding trades or- 
ganizations are negotiating an agreement with 
the General Contractors’ Association which will 
extend for a period of three years. The Build- 
ing Trades Council is now considering same at 
special meetings. After full consideration and 
modifications to meet the approval of the council 
it will be submitted to the unions for their ap- 
proval by referendum vote. The general agree- 
ment covers the industry as a whole while sup- 
plemental agreements cover the working rules 
of the various crafts each with its special group 
of employers. 

The writer has also assisted in organizing a 
local union of cloak workers and charter has 
been received from the International Lady Gar- 
ment Workers Union with more than 40 workers 
who have signed up. A special meeting has 
been called for June 21, for election and in- 
stallation of officers, and at that time we expect 
to more than double the membership. 

The Central Labor Council and its affiliated 
departments have been instrumental in prevail- 
ing upon the city council to adopt a wage ordi- 
nance on construction work. This ordinance 
was adopted last Wednesday, June 15, and pro- 
vides that in all contracts let by the city of Port- 
land a clause be inserted in said contract that 
all labor shall be paid for a day’s work at not 
less than the established rate paid for a day’s 
pay in the same trade or occupation paid in 
the city of Portland. This means that if the 
going rate of pay for a plasterer is $11.00 a 
day, that the said contractor shall pay such rate. 
All other classifications are to be paid at the 
rate recognized as prevailing for that particu- 
lar work. This matter has been under dis- 
cussion for a number of months and finally the 
City Council approved of it. This will protect 
the contractors who deal fairly with organized 
labor as well as the wages established by the 
various unions. 

The five-day week seems to be growing quite 
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rapidly especially in the building trades indus- 
try. At the present time approximately fifteen 
locals in the building trades industry have 
established the five-day week and others are 
following just as rapidly as changes can be 
made. 

About a year ago a local union of taxicab 
drivers was organized, which met with much 
opposition from the already established taxicab 
companies. New cab companies were organized 
and absorbed the members who joined the 
union when on strike. We are happy to report 
at this time that this new union has a signed 
agreement with seven different companies, in- 
cluding for-hire concerns. 

On June 3, the Central Labor Council spon- 
sored the showing of the Passaic strike picture 
for the benefit of the striking textile workers of 
Passaic, New Jersey. Tickets for this picture 
were sent to the affiliated local unions and just 
as soon as returns have been been made from 
the various organizations a complete financial 
report will be rendered. However, it appears 
now from the receipts of the show we will turn 
over at least $125 to the strikers. 

The strike which was called by the packing 
house employees local No. 656 against the Swift 
Packing Company of Portland on April 22, 1927, 
was Called off on May 27, by reason of the fact 
that an application was made to the State 
Board of Conciliation, which is an arbitration 
board created by an act of the Legislature for 
reviewing of this case, and in order to lay this 
matter before this tribunal the strikers were 
requested to call off the strike and remove the 
boycott, which was properly done under the 
laws and concurred in by the Central Labor 
Council. 

The culinary workers here are very busy pre- 
paring to entertain the International Convention 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance, which convenes in the Labor 
Temple auditorium on August 8, and expects to 
conclude its work by August 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Connellsville —Jos. Humbertson: 

The Fayett Baking Company closes all day 
Saturday; the Apstan Glass Company a half- 
day. Production remains about the same. 


New Kensington.—E. A. Patterson: 

The coal operators are so far unsuccessful 
in their attempt to operate mines on a non- 
union basis. Striking miners are very peaceful 
and the town is quiet. The Aluminum Com- 
pany is building an addition to their plant to 
take care of increased production. No unem- 
ployment benefits are paid by the unions, but, 
of course, where strikes are benefits are paid. 
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Snowdrift is always creamy 


Snowdrift is always the right creamy 
consistency that you find easiest to 
use. It never becomes as hard as a 
candle in cold weather, or soft and 
runny in warm weather. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








Carpenters, bricklayers, barbers, stage hands 
and motion picture operators have secured an 
agreement for one year carrying guaranteed 
employment provisions. 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 

The mines in this region are closing down. 
H. C. Frick has closed down about one-half of 
his plants and the independent plants are all 
closed. Barbers, butchers, printers and all the 
building crafts have guaranteed employment 
agreements. The carpenters’ agreement calls 
for Saturday half holiday; all other crafts 
work all day. The Personal Finance Company 
charges a commission of 10 per cent on loans. 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan.—Francisco Paz Granela: 

Two new federal labor unions have been 
chartered at Vega Baja and Salinas this month. 
An organization campaign has been started 
throughout Porto Rico. The cigar makers are 
strengthening all their local unions; working 
women who are employed in stripping tobacco 
are joining the cigar makers’ locals. In the 
city of Caguas, more than 600 strippers have 
become union members. As the tobacco strip- 
Ping industry is starting up work, hundreds of 
women are being employed. Barbers are work- 


ing to organize members of their craft. Through 
the efforts of Brother Eduard E. Alxarez, 
many barbers are joining the union. Meetings 
and lectures are held by the barbers, and litera- 
ture distributed to all who attend. Senator 
Iglesias introduced in the Senate a bill provid- 
ing for pensions of insolvent widowed mothers 
in charge of children under fourteen years of 
age. The bill passed the Senate but failed of 
passage when it reached the House. Efforts 
will be made at the next Legislature to have it 
passed. Other humanitarian measures were 
introduced, such as an act to create a Portc 
Rican child welfare board, which was passed 
by the Legislature and signed by the Governor. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—G. C. Hopkins: 

The Ford Motor Company and the Kelsey 
Wheel Company have practically closed down 
their plants. Numerous other places are work- 
ing with reduced forces. Majority of indus- 
tries work a half-day Saturdays. The building 
trades, in most of their agreements, have this 
stipulated. Loan agencies often charge 10 per 
cent for the use of money for a period from 
one pay day to the next. They claim the loan 
is a purchase of the wages and not a loan. 
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American Smelting & Refining Company 
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TEXAS 


Galveston —Edelin Delany: 

Since May 1, local union No. 527 of the elec- 
trical workers has been on strike for an in- 
crease in wages to $11.00 a day. Up to this 
time thirteen shops have signed up. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 

The Orange Canning Factory, the Yellow 
Pine Paper Mill and the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company are increasing production. Long- 
shoremen’s locals 341 and 814 have guaranteed 
employment agreements. City dock commission 
in connection with longshoremen, house car- 
penters and painters have Saturday half holi- 
day. 


San Antonio—Sam Goodman. 

We do not have enough manufacturing here 
to notice effect upon production. None of our 
unions pay unemployment benefits. The typo- 
graphical union has guaranteed employment 
provision in their agreement. The building 
trades work a half-day Saturday. Local loan 
agencies charge high rates, especially to the 
Mexican workers. 


Wichita Falls—Floyd Mozley: 

The outstanding problem of this community 
is unemployment at the present time, about 1,000 
men being idle. However, we think this is 
mostly caused by the decrease in oil prices. The 
automobile industry is closed on Saturday after- 
noon. 


WASHINGTON 


Burlington.—C. E. Kelly: 

There is a noticeable decrease in production 
in the building trades in some sections and 
some saw mills are running only part time. 
The canneries are opening up but with smaller 
forces than usual. 


Kelso.—T. N. Stufflebeam: 

The Hammond Lumber Company have dis- 
continued operations for the summer. The 
Long Bell Lumber Mills are running from three 
to five days a week. The building industry is 
practically at a standstill here. The Longview 
Fiber Company seems to be increasing their out- 
put slightly. This is a new concern and has 
been here only about two weeks. The Long 
Bell Lumber Company is closing Saturday after- 
noon; this is only a temporary arrangement to 
slow up on production. Plumbing shops, by 
agreement, close Saturday afternoon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown.—William Gordon Robertson: 

Barbers, carpenters and glass workers pay 
unemployment benefits. The glass mint workers 
have all day Saturday, while other glass work- 
ers have only the half day. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Rapids—Raymond A. Richards. 

The Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company is increasing output. The Cardinal 
Overall Company closes down Saturday after- 
noon. 
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